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Editor’s Note 


There is no denying that sharing global knowledge and experience is the 
highest and honest aspiration for any Post-Graduate Department of an 
academic institution. In order to bring fresh air in the domain of teaching 
and research activities, an institution always demands a free open space for 
the expression of the desired academic spirit and endeavour. This ambition 
is not beyond the reach for a heritage Department like Linguistics with its 
century-old glorious tradition. This Department inherited the essence of vigour 
and vitality from such a global University, which recently enjoyed its Post 
Centenary Golden Jubilee celebration. So, for an institution trying to bridge 
the space between tradition and modernity, it is expected that the academician 
would be thorough and advanced in the areas of their specialization. The 
Departmental Journal is certain to meet this requirement. 

We take immense pleasure to publish this issue of the Departmental 
Bulletin to meet the concurring demands of our Linguistics Department and 
the University itself having the golden treasure of one hundred and fifty years 
of excellence. 

We also feel proud to note that our Department being a part of the 
University of Calcutta is the oldest Department of Linguistics in India. In 
the year 1904, when the new regulations were adopted under Indian 
Universities act, Linguistics was made an independent subject in this 
institution under the name of Comparative Philology for the PG course of 
study. Sir Asutosh Mukherjee appreciated the longfelt demand for the study 
of Comparative Philology in the multilingual set up of Pre-independent India. 
His dream took up the shape in the year 1913, when a post for the 
Professorship in the Department was created. Dr. Otto Strauss of German 
nationality was made the first Professor in this Department. In the long run, 
the Department experienced the glow of academic brilliance due to continual 
presence of magnificent personalities like Prof LJ.S. Taraporewala, Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, Sukumar Sen and so on. 

Initially, the Department started with special emphasis on Historical 
Linguistics incorporating Indo-Aryan studies, comparative investigation of 
Old Iranian, Homeric Greek and non-Aryan languages. At present, our 
Department has rightly discovered its goal for unification of the diachronic 
and synchronic dimensions of linguistic investigation. The syllabus has been 
revised number of times to find space for structural and Generative grammar; 
and to include recently explored fields of Sociolinguistics, Psycholinguistics, 
Educational linguistics and other new dimensions. The Department, in the 
last few years, has organized number of seminars exploring the domains of 
Neurolinguistics, Cognitive linguistics, Translation studies, Computational 


linguistics /Natural language processing, corpus management and other 
relevant domains. 

The growing demand and interest for the subject may at once be estimated 
by the larger number of students applying for admission in this department. 
The students of this Department after successful completion of the PG course 
have proved their research potential in India and abroad. Many students 
from this department are regularly attending national seminars and workshops 
related to different areas. 

The present issue of the bulletin has been designed to reintroduce the 
golden memories of the past of this department in the context of present 
scenario. The content of this collection has been classified into two separate 
sections. Section I contains papers from the contemporary faculty members 
of the Department. Section II includes valuable papers of our respected gurus. 
They have left us for ever; yet being present through their eternal 
contributions, they have always become perennial source of inspiration for 
our new generation. 

It is also to be regretted that the Bulletin of our Damai could not 
be published during the period from 2006-07 under some unavoidable 
circumstances. The present volume is a continuation of the volume no. 14, 
2005. 

In fine, I want to offer my sincerest thanks to all my colleagues who 
gave their extensive support for publication of this belated issue. Thanks are 
also due for the Press Superintendent(C.U) Mr. Pradip Kumar Ghosh and 
the Superintendent (Technical) Mr. Saikat Sanyal of our Department, who 
have performed their job painstakingly. If this journal, with its honest but 
humble effort in bridging tradition and modernity, succeeds in any way in 
promoting our knowledge and scholarship, we shall consider our venture 
amply rewarded. 


Abhijit Majumdar 
Head 
Department of Linguistics 


SECTION-I 


On The Articulatory Aspects Of Bangla Diphthongs* 


Mns. KRISHNA BHATTACHARYA 


Abstract 


The present paper aims at examining and describing the articulation 
of Bangla diphthongs. It accepts twenty sounds as diphthongs in Bangla. 
Their articulation is checked mainly in terms of their intended start and 
end-points. They are also classified here in terms of relative sonority, 
target points, direction and extent of movement. Finally, it is concluded 
that in identifying Bangla diphthongs syllabicity plays a crucial role. 
They are sound segments articulated with one stress pulse and within 
a single phonological syllable. Further, it is observed that the start 
and end-points that are inferred as the intended target points are 
perceptually more important than the points which are actually start and 
end-points. 


1.0 Introduction 


An articulatory distinction is made between two auditorily different types of 
sylfabic vocoids. They are monophthongs or pure vowels and diphthongs. 
These two types are further distinguished from vowel sequences. In the first 
two cases, the performance of the vocoids takes place within the articulatory 
span of one single syllable whereas in the last case the vocoids are performed 
within the articulatory span of two syllables. In the present paper, we are 
concerned with the Bangla diphthongs. In this connection, the definition of 
a diphthong is revisited with reference to monophthongs and vowel sequences. 
Then, there is a mention of the difference of opinion among scholars over 
the number of diphthongs available in Bangla. Finally, the Bangla diphthongs 
are described and classified in terms of their articulation and perception along 
with the conclusion. 


2.0. On Defining a Diphthong 

Phonetically speaking, "a diphthong is a vocoid in which the medial phase 
explicitly consists of an articulatory trajectory across the vocoid space, giving 
an auditory impression of a changing quality" (Laver, 1994, 2000: 284). 
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Considering the functional aspect of a diphthong we can say that a diphthong 
“involves a change in quality within the one vowel” (Ladefoged, 2001: 76). 
From the two definitions as mentioned above the nature of a diphthong can 
be described in the following way: 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 


It is a vocoid (following Pike [1943: 60] we reserve the term ‘vowel 
for indicating a functional unit which has syllabicity) with open 
approximation and supra-glottal configuration. 


In the articulation of a diphthong the vocal organs do not remain steady. 


Jn comparison with a monophthong where the vocal organs (the tongue 


and lips) show a relatively stable position and remain the same in auditory 
perception, a diphthong is subject to the dynamic transitional aspect of 
articulation. It displays a changing quality through the medial phase. 
“A unidirectional change gives a diphthong.....” (Laver, 1994, 2000:143). 


A diphthong has the start-point and the end-point. For the sake of 
convenience, a diphthong is usually described as a movement from one 
vowel to another. The start-point is usually more prominent than the 
end-point. Furthermore, the end-point is generally very brief and 
transitory. As a result, as Ladefoged (2001:76) states, “it is difficult 
to determine its exact quality”. It is customary to transcribe diphthongs 
by using the symbols of simple vowels that correspond to the start-point 
and end-point of the trajectory. 


Functionally, a diphthong is a syllabic vocoid. That means it is a vowel 
articulated within one and the same syllable. A monophthong forms 
the simple nucleus of a syllable and a diphthong is said to form the 
complex nucleus of a syllable (Block and Trager, 1972 : 22, 50; Gleason, 
1961 : 28, 30). 


We must take note of the fact that as Ladefoged (2001:76) mentions, 
“contrary to the traditional transcriptions, the diphthongs often do not 
begin and end with any of the sounds that occur in simple vowels”. 


Lastly, mention can be made of a study which has shown (Lindau, Norlin 
and Svantesson. 1985. “Cross-linguistic differences in diphthongs”. In: 
UCLA working papers in phonetics, 61 : 40-4, 321) that diphthongs 
occur in about a third of the world’s languages. ai-type occurs in 75 
percent and au-type in 65 percent of these languages. It has been 
observed that there are differences in the way of joining the two points. 
There are language specific differences in the movements within 
diphthongs. 
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3.0 Identification of Bangla Diphthongs l 


Scholars differ in identifying the Bangla diphthongs. Chatterji (1939, 
1988 : 34) identifies twenty-five diphthongs as presented in the following 
Table 1. 


TABLE-1 


Bangla Diphthongs —25 (Chatterji : 1939, 1988: 34; words as given and 
transcribed by him) 


[ie] : [nie] ‘having taken’ * [5&]: [hoé] ‘he is’ 
[ia] : [iar] ‘a friend’ [2a] : [þa] ‘one and a quarter' 
[io] : [prio] ‘dear’ * [56] : [hod] ‘you are’ 


* [iu] : [piu] a proper name 


* [ei] : [khei] ‘clue’ * [oi] : [oi] ‘that’ 
[ea] : [khea] ‘a ferry boat * [oë] : [dho&] ‘he washes 
* [ed] : [ceó]'want-future(2nd.p.ÍImp.) [oa] : [dhoa] ‘washing 
* [eu] :[keu] ‘anybody’ f * [ou] : [bou] ‘a married woman’ 
*[æ8]: [det] ‘he gives’ * [ui] : [dui] ‘two’ 
*[e6]: [med] ‘mew of a cat [ue] : [due] 'having milked' 


[mzeo dhora] ‘to take a risk’ [ua] : [jua] ‘gambling’ 


[uo] : [kuo] ‘a well’ 


* [ai] : [khai] ‘I eat’ 
* [ač] : [khaé] ‘he eats’ 
* [að] : [khaó] ‘(you) eat’ 


* [au] : [dau - dau] 'burning furiously' (interjection) 


The diphthongs marked by asterisk in the above table are accepted by later 
scholars (Hai, 1964; Chatterjee, 1972 and Sarkar, 1987). Hai (1964 : 32) gives 
a list of thirty-one diphthongs. Of these, nineteen are regular and twelve are 
irregular. Hai adds three more diphthongs viz., [ii],[oo] and [uu] to the number 
. of sixteen diphthongs marked by asterisk in the table 1, raising the number 
to nineteen in the regular group. Under the irregular diphthongs he includes 
the nine diphthongs of Chatterji (1939) unmarked in the table 1. In addition, 
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he identifies three more viz., [eo], [æa] and [oe]. In the following Table 2 
we present the 31 diphthongs as given in Hai (1964). 


TABLE-2 
BANGLA DIPHTHONGS - 31 (HAI, 1964: 31-34) 


Regular -19 
[ii] : [ai] [oi] 
[iu] : [ae] [ou] 
[ag] [oe] 
[ei] [ay] [oo] 
[eg] 
feu] [29] [ui] 
[og] [uu] 
[æQ] 
[xe] 
Irregular - 12 
[ia] [æa] [oa] 
[ie] [oa] A [oe] 
[io] f 
[ea] [ue] 
[eo] l [ua] 


[uo] 


(Examples of [ij], [o9] and [uu] are [dii] ‘I give’, [oo] ‘you lie down’ 
and [kuu] 'the ceoing of a cuckoo' -an interjection, respectively.) 

The words containing the irregular diphthongs of Hai (1964:31-34) are 
perceived as dissyllabic words by Chatterjee (1972) and Sarkar (1987). 
Chatterjee (1972 : 27-33) describes twenty diphthongs. He includes [ee] and 
[æi] in the list, which are not mentioned by Hai. Further, Chatterjee omits 
[uu], which is present in the list given by Hai, as [uu] does not occur in any 
word having a lexical meaning. The following Table 3 presents the 20 
diphthongs as mentioned by Chatterjee. 
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TABLE-3 
BANGLA DIPHTHONGS - 20 (Chatterjee, 1972 : 27-33) 


[i] [dii] ‘I give’ [oe] [bhoe] ‘fear’ 
[iu] [fyli] ‘a flower’ [o9] [cootra] ‘wide’ 
[ei] [ki] ‘thar’ [oi] [boi] ‘a book’ 
[eu] [pheu] ‘a fox’ [ou] [mou] ‘honey’ 
* [ee] [mee] ‘a daughter’ [oe] [dhog] ‘he washes’ 
[eo] [degdar] ‘a tree’ [oo] [dhog] ‘you wash’ 
* [ai] [æi] ‘a vocative sound’ [ui] [dui] ‘two’ 


[ze] [dee] ‘he gives’ 


[20] [mag] ‘mew of a cat’ 


[ai] [chai] ‘ashes’ 
[au] [phau] ‘extra’ 
[ae] [pae] ‘he gets’ 
[ag] [pag] ‘you get 
(* marks diphthongs newly identified by Chatterjee.) 


Finally, Sarkar (1987:19;1994: 14) gives a list of seventeen diphthongs. There 
is a difference in the identification of diphthongs between Sarkar (1987) and 
Sarkar (1994) as shown in the following Table 4. 


TABLE-4 

BANGLA DIPHTHONGS — 17 (Sarkar, 1987: 10-12; 1994 : 14) 
[ii] [og] 
[iu] [99] 
[ei] [oi] 
feu]. [ou] 
* [eo] [oe] 
[oo] 
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[se] 


[æg] [+ ui] 


[ai] 
[au] 
[ae] 
[ag] 
[* eo is absent in Sarkar (1987) ; + ui is absent in Sarkar (1994)] 


It is noticed that the diphthong [eo] is missing in the list given by Sarkar 
(1987) but it is present in Sarkar (1994) whereas the diphthong [uj] is absent 
in the list by Sarkar (1994) though it is present in Sarkar (1987). Sarkar 
(2006:57) includes [ui] but excludes [eo] from the list. We agree with Chatterjee 
(1972) and accept the twenty diphthongs in Bangla as mentioned by him. But 
we also agree with Sarkar (1987: 19, 2006:57) in so far as he says that the 
frequencies as well as the functional load of all Bangla diphthongs are not 
the same. The three diphthongs viz. [ee], [æi] and [eg] which are not identified 
in Sarkar (2006) are certainly present in Bangla. Of them, [xi] is, of course, 
comparatively very rare. 


4.0 Description of Bangla: Diphthongs 


In the articulation of a diphthong the articulatory movement of the tongue 
occupies a substantial part, which can be defined in terms of two vocalic targets 
viz., the start-point and the end point. These targets determine the range and 
direction of the glide. 


With regard to the articulation of Bangla diphthongs the following general 
observations can be made. Part A deals with diphthongs in general and part 
B, with diphthongs in individual or in group. The articulatory positions of 
Bangla diphthongs plotted on the vocoid chart are shown in Figures 2-9. 


A. Diphthongs in general 


i) Bangla diphthongs are closing diphthongs as there is an upward 
movement of the tongue from a comparatively lower position to a higher 
one. The movement is from mid or low to high. 

ii) They have their start-points in the general region of [i, e, æ, a, 9, o, 
u] and have their end-points in the general region of [i, e, o, u]. Figure 
l as presented below shows the approximate tongue positions of the 
Bangla vowels, plotted on a cardinal vowel diagram, redrawn following 
Chatterji, (1928 : 11), with modifications. 
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ii) 


iv) 
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Front 
l Central 


e 






a 
Front a Back 


Figure — 1 


Bangla diphthongs may vary in their duration. Like pure vowels they may 
be influenced by their environment. Functionally, this variation in duration | 
is not, of course, significant in the language. Diphthongs in monosyllabic 
words as [ou] in [mou] ‘honey’, [ai] in [bhai] ‘brother’, [ee] in [chee] 
‘having covered’, [oj] in [doi] ‘curd’ and so on, are comparatively longer 
than those occurring in dissyllabic or polysyllabic words as [ou] in 
[mouni] ‘silent’, [ai] in [daini] ‘a witch’, [ee] in [cheechilo] ‘cover-past 
perfect-3rd’, [oi] in [foiniK] ‘a soldier’ and so on. 

Furthermore, even in monosyllabic words the duration varies depending 
on the following consonants. Diphthongs followed by voiced consonants 
seem to be longer than those followed by voiceless consonants. So, 
the diphthong [ai] is longer in [pain] ‘a kind of tree’ than in [paik] ‘a 
foot soldier, guard’. 

The duration and stress of the diphthongs are mainly associated with 
the start-point and not with the end-point. 


B. Diphthongs in individual or in groups 


i) 


[ii], [iu], [ee], [eg] — In these diphthongs the tongue moves higher 
at the end-point than the start-point. In [ij] the tongue starts a bit 
higher than the high-mid position in the front region and moves 
towards a more front position. In [iu] the tongue moves towards the 
back region with considerable lip-rounding. The diphthongs are shown 
in Figure - 2. 
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Front 


NES 
A XT 


NY 






Q 
e 





ba 
Front " Back 
Figure - 2 


ii) [ei], [eu] — In the articulation of these two diphthongs the tongue starts 
from a slight higher position than that for the simple vowel [ e ] and 
in [eu] the start-point has a slightly less front quality. There is lip- 
rounding. Figure 2 shows their articulatory positions. 

ii) [æe], [æo], [æi] — Though in the articulation of both [ze] and [wo] the 
tongue is expected to reach the same height in the front and back regions 
respectively, but, it is felt that in [æo] the tongue moves higher at the 
end-point. In [sei] the start-point is slightly higher in position than that 
in the simple vowel [æ]. The Figure 3 shows the articulatory positions. 

Front 


Central 





a Back 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 
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[ui] - In [ui] the tongue starts from a point which is not as back as 
in the simple vowel [u] and it moves towards [i]. It is shown in the 
Figure 3. 

[ai], [au], [ae], [ao] — The diphthongs [ai] and [au] begin at a point 
between the front and back low position. The starting point in [ai] is 
slightly more fronted than the position for the simple vowel [a] 
whereas in [au] it is slightly more back than the position for the vowel 
[a]. In case of [ae] the start-point is nearer to the vowel [a] and in 
[ao] it is further back in position in comparison with the start-point 
of [au]. Perceptually, in all the four diphthongs the tongue does not 
seem to reach the same height as it reaches in case of the simple vowels 
[i, u, e, o] respectively. Their articulatory positions are shown in 
Figure 4. 


Front 


i Central 
e 





Figure - 4 


[oe], [29] - In [oe] the start-point is not as back as in case of the simple 
vowel [5]. The tongue position is also slightly higher. In [59] the tongue 
starts from almost the same position for [2] and the end-point is felt 
to be slightly higher than that for [oe]. Moreover, in [29] there is lip- 
rounding. They are shown in Figure 5. 
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Front 








Central 


SI 
QH 


ioh 


N i 





Front a Back 

Figure - 5 
vii) -[oi], [ou], [oe], [oo] — In [oi] the tongue is a bit fronted in the back 
region and in both [oi] and [ou] is slightly higher in position at the starting 
point. In [oe] and [oo] the tongue is perceived to move higher at the end- 


point than the start-point. Figure 6 shows their articulatory positions. 
Front 





Front a Back 


Figure - 6 
5.0 Classification of Bangla Diphthongs. 


The classificatory criteria for Bangla diphthongs are as follows : 
a) Relative Sonority, 


b) Target points, 
c) Direction, and 


d) Extent of movement 
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a) Relative Sonority 
All Bangla diphthongs are decrescendo or falling diphthongs i.e. the stress pulse 
starts strong and then fades away. The end-point is weak or less sonorous. 
The start-point contains the peak of sonority. 
b) Target Point 
These are four target points viz., [i], [u], [e] and [o]. Accordingly, we get 
the following types: 

i i-diphthongs : [i], [ei], [æi], [ail [oi], [ui] 

ii) ^ u-diphthongs : [iu] [eu], [au], [ou] 

ii)  e-diphthongs : [ee], [ze], [ae], [oe], [oe], and 

iv)  o-diphthongs : [eo], [eg], [ao], [90], [o0] 
c) Direction of Change 
The direction of change in quality may be either vertical or diagonal. 


. Vertical diphthongs : The tongue moves upward and within the same 
region -front, central or back. The Bangla diphthongs [ii], [ei], [æi], [ze], 
[ee], [ou], [oo], [og] are vertical. Figure — 7 shows them. 


Front 


NSNS 
CH \\ 

\ 

e 


Front a Back 









il 
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. Diagonal diphthongs: the tongue moves laterally i.e. from the central 
region to the front, from central to back, from front to back or from 
back to front. The Bangla diphthongs [oi], [ui], [iu], [eu], [oe]. [oe], 
[eo], [29] are diagonal in nature. 

The diagonal character of the Bangla diphthongs [ai], [ae], [ao], and [au] 
is not relatively very clear. 


The diagonal diphthongs are displayed in Figure 8 and 9. 


Central 





Figure - 8 


Central 





ite 


wat 
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Both vertical and diagonal diphthongs can be either Fronting or Retracting. 
In the Bangla diphthongs which are fronting, as in for example, [ii], [ei], 
[æi], [ai], [oi], [ui], [ee], [2e], [ae], [2e] and [oe], the tongue moves towards 
the front region. 

In the Bangla retracting diphthongs viz, [iu], [eu], [au], [ou], [eo], [xo], 
[ag], [29] and [oo] the tongue moves towards the back region. 


d) Extent of movement : 


There are two types on the basis of extent of the movement of the tongue: 
Wide and Narrow. 


e Wide diphthongs : the Bangla diphthongs [iu], [eo], [eu], [æQ], [ui], 
[ai] [ae], [au], [oe], [oe], [oi], are relatively wide. The gap between 
the start-point and the end-point is relatively wide. 

e Narrow diphthongs : the Bangla diphthongs [ii], [ei], [ee], [xe], [ao], 
[09], [og], [ou] are relatively narrow. The gap between the start-point 
and the end point is relatively narrow. 


6.0. Conclusion 

Finally, it is concluded that in identifying Bangla diphthongs syllabicity plays 
a crucial role. Phonetically, they are articulated with one stress pulse and 
functionally, they occur within a single phonological syllable. At the perception 
level it is observed that the end-point which is inferred as the intended target 
point is more important than the end-point actually reached. 
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Role of Nursery Rhymes in First Language Acquisition 
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Throughout the world all normal children develop language following the same 
schedule. The complex mechanism of language is acquired by a child within 
his three and half years of age. Various units and patterns of all the levels 
of the language spoken in the environment where the child is brought up are 
internalized unconsciously by the child as habits. These habits form the 
listening and speaking skills of the child in his native language 


The remarkable speed and uniform process in first language acquisition 
all over the world raise different opinions among the scholars about the reason 
behind this. Two extreme points of view are of the Rationalists and of the 
Empiricists headed by Noam Chomsky and B.F. Skinner respectively. Jean 
Piaget’s mental theory falls between these two extremes. 


The Rationalists think that every human child is born with innate neural 
equipment where most of the structure of language is programmed. In other 
words the blueprints for any possible linguistic system are genetically 
transmitted to a new born child. The role of learning is minimal. Chomsky 
claims throughout his writings about the inadequacy of linguistic environment 
for the acquisition of language. The inadequate linguistic environment has been 
termed by him as ‘degenerate’. The adults’ speeches are full of errors. Their 
utterances are also incomplete. Even they do false start while speaking with 
each other. The structural properties of the language spoken in the environment 
of the child is learnt by him without any perfect input only due to his 
psychological organization which is *wired in' or genetically programmed. This 
theory is known as ‘Innateness hypothesis.’ 

"The innateness hypothesis claims that rapid and complex development of 
children's grammatical competence can be explained only by the hypothesis 
that they are born with an innate knowledge of at least some of the universal 
structural principles of human language.  (Majumdar, 2000, p.9.) 


In contradiction to this hypothesis the Empiricists claim that a child has 
no special inborn capacity for acquiring the language from environment. It 
depends entirely on experience because a child is born as a blank slate (tabula 
rasa) where structure of his first language is written and from these scratches 
the linguistic system is built up in the child's brain. 

"The empiricist rationalist views are thus in disagreement as to how much 
of linguistic structure is learned but they do not conflict completely.' 
(Langackre, 1973, p .242) 
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According to Piaget the isolation of language acquisition from cognitive 
development is impossible. He emphasizes on the general principles of mental 
development for language acquisition. 


“On the one hand he stresses on the importance of experience and in 
particular sensori-motor experience; on the other, he takes the several stages 
of cognitive development to be species-specific and genetically programmed.’ 
(Lyons, 2003, p. 247) 

The basic requirement for language acquisition by a child is interaction 
with the language users which helps to bring the language faculty of the child 
into operation. A child must be able to hear the language being used. Deaf 
infants stop sounding after six months. Sound inputs help to make the speech 
organs active by triggering and shaping. It is found in different cases that 
the children of deaf parents do not learn in the normal age to understand or 
to speak the native language as they get exposure only to T.V or Radio 
programmes but not to normal conversation. 


One type of simplified, short, well-formed simple sentences are used by 
the adults, generally by the parents, at the time of speaking to a child though 
they know that the new-born baby can not understand anything. 


‘The mother starts talking to the child right from the moment of birth. 
She converses when she changes the clothes of the infant. She converses when 
she feeds the infant. She converses when she bathes him.’’( Aggwarwal, 2003, 
p.112) 


The utterances are charecterised by exaggerated intonation, frequent 
questions, repetitions and clear pronunciation. This type of speech is a universal 
phenomenon. It is termed as Motherese/ Care-Taker Speech/ Baby-Talk/ Child 
Directed Speech or CD. As language is a system of habits acquired through 
extensive training the speeches are the tools used in this extensive training 
though the adults are not conscious about this fact. They express their happiness 
before the children and hearing those the children also become happy. Adults 
use this type of speech with the children spontaneously and unconsciously. 


Besides uttering these simple sentences the adults pronounce different 
nursery rhymes frequently before the children. These rhymes are universal 
phenomena. These are traditional songs or poems passed down by oral tradition 
from one generation to the next. The sentence constructions of these rhymes 
are as simple as those of the motherese. Nursery rhymes are always full of 
nonsense words. Onomatopoeic words and reduplicated words are also special 
features of these rhymes. Alliteration of a particular sound is found in these short 
rhymes. Consonant clusters are almost absent in the rhymes. Verbs, modifiers 
and functional words are comparatively few in number. These rhymes are 
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pronounced clearly, slowly and regularly with repeated intonation and rhythm. 
Rhymes vary language to language but they are of same nature and of same 
function throughout the world. Such rhymes assist in the development of 
language faculty of the children. It is almost impossible to find out an adult who 
did not hear and memorise nursery rhymes in his childhood. 


Language teachers use different types of drills (aural, oral and phonetic, 
structural) in second language teaching classes. These drills are always graded. 
Nursery rhymes act like language drills though they are not graded. They 
are not also used by the adults consciously. This article is intended for showing 
the role of nursery rhymes in first language acquisition which can be compared 
to the role of different drills of second language teaching. 


As rhymes are of same nature we are to give illustrations from only one 
language i.e only from the Bengali language. Interested readers can compare 
them to the rhymes of their own language in this regard. The species uniform 
universal language acquisition process is — 

1. Pre-linguistic development — from the birth to end of 1 year 

2. Single word utterances — from around lyear to 1.5 year 

3. The first word combinations — from around 1.5 to 2years 

4. Simple and complex sentences — from the third year of life 

(Ingram, 1989, p 2) 

The stage of the first two years of a child is known as Sensori-Motor stage. 
This stage is the base of the language development. Motor abilities involve 
movements of different organs of body and cause the co-ordinate functions 
of nerves and muscles. Language behaviour involves the integration of several 
neuro-physiologically distinct processes. 


**During the first few months of life, infants can detect virtually all kinds 
of phonetic differences between speech sounds in the language spoken in the 
native environment ........ during the second half of the first year of life, speech 
perception capacities undergo some reorganization whereby they become more 
closely attuned to the sound properties characteristic to the native language."' 
(Jusezyk, 1994, p, 1925) 


First twelve months are spent by a child only by passive hearing. Each 
new experience leaves a trace in the brain of the child though this trace can 
not be detected overtly. These traces fórm at first the phonological structure 
of the native language in the child's language faculty. Children first distinguish 
the major classes of vowels and consonants. The first opposition to be acquired 
is that between a consonant and a vowel .This contrast provides the foundation 
of the syllable. The rhythmical utterances of different sounds of rhymes make 
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the child habituated in aural phonetic drills. Extensive practice of these 
phonetic drills is important for the development of the listening/understanding 
skill of the child. 


The alliteration of a single sound makes the child hear that very sound 
again and again in different linguistic environments. All the phonemes along 
with their allophonic variations are heard by the child through repeated hearing 
of rhymes. 


Some examples of Bengali nursery rhymes are given here to show their 
influence in language development. 

Vowel /a/which is pronounced by a child at first is present in almost all 
the rhymes. As in the following rhyme— 


/dadabhai calbhaja khai moYna macher muRo, 
hajar Takar bow enechi khEMda naker cuRo. 
khEMda hok boMca hok SOb Soyte pari 
jhamTa kaTa mukh naRaTa oy jalate mori./ 


Vowel/i is heard in........ 


/khukurani khukurani korcho tumi ki? 
ey dEkhona ami kEmon chobi eMkechi/ 


Vowel /e/in— 


/chaMd uTheche phul phuTeche kOdomtalaYke? 
hati nacche ghoRa nacche Sonamonir be/ 


Vowel /E/in— 


[TEN TENa TEN TeN 
kele bhuter ThEN 


loy aSche pEkhna bibi pEMk pEMk pEMk 
O dada dEkh dEkh dEkh/ 
Vowel/O/in— 


/gORgORer malo tor gORgORaTa koy? 
haler goru baghe kheeche piMpRe Tane moy/ 


Vowel/o/in— 


/dol dol dol dulche khokon nayko Ekhon duSTumi 
jhum jhumjhum bajche kEmon hater raNa jhumjhumi/ 


Vowel /u/in— 


/aY aY tutu khete debo dudu lejTi tule nacbi Sukhe haSbe Sonar 
khuku/ 


All the seven vowels are pronounced in many rhymes as in— 
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/khoka jabe rOthe coRe bEN hObe Sarothi 
maTir putul lOtor pOTor piMpRe dhOre chati/ 

Nasalisation of vowel is phonemic in Bengali. Contrast of nasal and non- 
nasal sounds are frequently heard in different rhymes. As in— 

/baMs boner kache bhuMRo Siali nace 

tar goMp joRaTi paka mathaY kOnok caMpa/ 
or 

/bEN Dake kEM koM pakhi oRe bhoM 

buRo Salik taRa kOre joan joan roM 

tay dekhe Salikchana kOre bhiSOn goM/ 

All the examples of nasalized vowels can not be given in this short article. 
Similarly the rhymes consisting of all the diphthongs and consonants are not 
given here though some of them are shown below. 

Diphthong /uy/is one of the 25 diphthongs of Bengali. It is heard by a 
child in— 

/Eker piThe duy cowki pete Suy 

poMTla beMdhe thuy golap caMpa juMy 

iliS magur ruy hince paloN puMy 

San baMdhano bhuMy gobor jOle dhuy kaMdis kEno tuy/ 

Again another example can be given where another diphthong /ay/is heard 
repeatedly. As in— 

/tay tay tay maSir baRi jay 
maSir baRi bhari mOja kil cOR nay/ 
Alliteration of a single consonant along with its occurrence in different 
phonological environments is heard in a single short rhyme. As /l/in— 
/khoka jabe naYe lal jutua paYe 
paMcSo Takar mOlmoli than Sonar cador gaYe 
tomra ke bolibe kalo?paTna theke holud ene 
ga korbo alo/ 

Ais used initially, medially, finally and before consonant in the above 
rhyme. 

Consonants followed by different vowels are heard in a single rhyme so 
as to a child can hear the consonants differently. As in— 

/amar khoka amar kole gacher pakhi gacher Dale 
khoka Dake aYre pakhi toke dekhe hObo Sukhi/ 


kal , /ke ,/ko/ /kho/ /khi/ /khe/are clearly heard again and again. 
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/epar gONga opar gONga moddikhane cOr 
tar moddhe boSe achen Sib SOdagOr 
Sib gelen SoSurbaRi boSte dilo piMRe 
jOlpan korte dilo Salidhaner ciMRe 
Salidhaner ciMRe nOYre binnidhaner khoy 
moTa moTa Sobri kOla kagmarir doy/ 

In the above rhyme a child hears /Se/ Si/ /SO//So/ Su/ /Sa/ and allophonic 
variation of /S/ which is [s]before dental sound. As [s]in [boste]. 

Aspiration and voicing are phonemic in Bengali. Aspirate and voiced sounds 
occur in contrastive distribution in the rhymes. Minimal and sub minimal pairs 
are frequently used in rhymes. Children's phonological habits are 
unconsciously formed by hearing these pairs in different rhymes. As— 

/na nie gElo boal mache 
Tay na dekhe bhoMdor nace 
ore bhoMdor phire ca 
khokar nacon dekhe ja/ 

/mache /and/ nace/ form sub-minimal pair and /ca/ and /ja/ form minimal 
pair to indicate respectively aspiration and voicing. 

/haTTimaTim Tim tader khaRa duTo SiN 
Tara maThe paRe Dim tara haTTimaTim TinV 

Three cerebral plosives /T//Th/, and /D/ are used in this little rhyme where 
voicing and aspiration are heard distinctly. 

Contrast of different distinctive features is used in the rhymes. As /R/ 
and /r/ are pronounced in— 

/kOlagacher aRe apni mOre jaRe 
kOla pORe dhupdhap buRi khaY kupkap/ etc 
Even presence and absence of suprasegmental phonemes are used in rhymes. 
/ramdin paloan gaYe die aloan 
ber hoYe baRi theke ceMcie Se bOle Deke 
alo an alo an 

/aloan/ and /alo/ + /an/ are two different utterances are heard differently 
by the child. 

All the Bengali phonemes except /Th / altogether occur in two rhymes 
which are memorised by every Bengali child. This/Th/is used in the rhyme—/ 
caMd uTheche—/ etc which is repeatedly heard by a Bengali child everyday 
from his parents. 
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Those two rhymes are given below.— 
/agDum bagDum ghoRaDom Saje Dhak meghOr ghaghOr baje 
‘bajte bajte collo Dhuli Dhuli gElo Se kOmla puli 
kOmlapuli TieTa Sujjimamar bie Ta 
aY lOboNgo haTe jay pan Supuri kine khay 
paner bhitor phoMpRa maYe jhie jhOgRa 
holud bone kolud phul mamar name TOgor phul/ 
Only /ch// /th/,/W//Th/are absent here. The first three wanting phonemes 
are present in the following rhyme. f 
AkRi mikRi cam cikri came kaTa mojumdar 
Dhee elo damodOr 
damodOrer haMRi kuMRi duware boSe cal kuTi 
cal kuTte holo bEla bhat khaY Se dupur bEla 
bhate poRlo machi kodal die caMchi 
kodal holo bhoMta kha Sealer matha/ 
Four types of syllables are found in rhymes. These are..... 
1. vowel/diphthong 
2. vowel + consonant 
3. consonant + vowel 
4. consonant +vowel /diphthong +consonant 
The third type of syllables (consonant + vowel) is most frequent in 
occurrence. The fourth type (consonant + vowel + consonant) also occurs 
regularly but the first (vowel/diphthong) and the second type (vowel + 
consonant) are not so frequently used in comparison to the last two types. 
/khoka ghumolo paRa joRolo borgi elo deSe 
3 333333333 431333 
bulbulite dhan kheeche khajna debo kiSe 
4 333 2." gps 4 3 3333 
dhan phurulo pan phurulo khajnar upaY ki 
4 333 4 3-339 -4-4 12-3 
ar kOTadin Sobur kOro roSun bunechi/ 
A E 4p. 34948. E S: One 
The child does not begin to speak until he has learnt to perceive at least 
the majority of the contrast of the sounds found in the adult language. Children 
usually acquire the first word at about one year of age. This is their one- 
word stage. From eighteen months the two-word stage starts. The listening skill 
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which is developed by repeated hearing of the phonemes of the native language 
used in the initial, medial and final positions of the words and syllables 
contributes the speaking power of the children. The child can often distinguish 
words in adult speech. He suddenly acquires a fundamental insight into the 
symbolic properties of words that words can be used in order to name particular 
objects. The child can hear sounds distinctly but different words become 
homophonous in his speech due to his undeveloped organs of speech... As 
soon as parents notice that their little kid can reproduce though not clearly 
the utterances heard by him they try to make the child memorise the rhymes. 
They do it spontaneously. They do not know how important is this 
memorization for the child in the development of his speaking skill. In one 
way the repeated recitations of the rhymes make the development of the organs 
of speech and control over.the organs of the child. In another way the habits 
of the use of the structural rules of the language are formed .Mimicry- 
memorisation is an important process in second language teaching situation. 
Memorisation of sentences makes rules through generalisation. Rhymes 
memorization and recitation by the children may be compared to two types 
of drills used in the second language teaching classes. First of all they act 
like phonetic oral drills which are used in the second language teaching classes 
to help the students pronounce correctly the sounds of the language learnt 
by them. Secondly these rhymes work like structural drills used in second 
language teaching. Every language has its limited number of basic patterns. 
These patterns are practiced through different drills. By memorization and 
repeated recitations of the sentences of rhymes the basic sentence patterns 
of the native language are internalized by the children. 


**Prosodic cues may help the child break into the linguistic stream to help 
identify word and phrase boundaries, and later on children make use of 
semantic and pragmatic as well as syntactic and morphological information 
in developing and underlying grammatical knowledge that allows them to 
produce and understand the full range of unlimited and novel sentences in 
their native language.” (Flusberg. 1994, p. 1919) 


A child does not follow any logic. The rhymes are also of illogical nature 
from the semantic point of view though the sentences of the rhymes are always 
grammatically correct. Child's memory is mechanical. Thus he at first 
mechanically memorise the nonsense rhymes with unclear pronunciation. 
Gradually he can somewhat pronounce correctly. The child begins to acquire 
the mental representation for the object. He has acquired the thinking process 
only by hearing names and observing the type of object. A child needs to 
grasp a concept before learning to express it linguistically. The rhymes not 
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only form the structural habits of the children but also form lexical storage 
of the child. 


*'Let the children memorise some nursery rhymes for the pleasure of it, 
and they will add their beach head in the language." (Lado, 1977, p. 64) 


The words which are learnt by the children in the rhymes may not be 
familiar to the children at first but ‘‘psychological research shows that it is 
more effective to practice the form until it is familiar and then to attach a 
familiar meaning to it than to practice attaching a familiar meaning to an 
unavailable form.’’ (Lado, 1977, p .65) 


Conversational dialogues are given to the second-language learners for 
- Memorization in pattern practice classes. Many nursery rhymes are of dialogue 
form the memorization of which is useful in the first language acquisition. 
Such as— l 


/okhane kere? ami khoka 
mathaY kire?amer jhaMka 
khaSne kEnore?daMte poka 
biluSne kEnore? Ore baba / 


Examples from all the structures can not be given for scarcity of space. 
Only to establish the importance of nursery rhymes in the first language 
acquisition some rhymes are given below. 


Present continuous—/ma amar jOTadhari ghOr nikocchen 
bap amar buRo Sib nowka Sajacchen 
bhai amar rajjeSSOr ghORa Dubocchen etc 


Present perfect—  /noTon noTon paYraguli jhoTon beMdheche 
oparete chele mee nayte nemeche 
duy dhare duy ruy katla bheSe uTheche 
ke dekheche ke dekheche dada dekheche 
dadar hate kOlom chilo chuMRe mereche 
uh dada bODDo  legeche / 
Present imperative— /ghum paRani maSi piSi moder baRi eSo 
Khat nay paloN nay cowki pete bOSo 
baTa bhOra pan debo gal pure khao 
khokar cokhe ghum nay ghum die jao/ 
Simple future— > /aYre pakhi IBjjhola khete debo dudkOla 
aSbi jabi khel khElabi khokake nie khEla korbi/ 
Habitual past— /ek je chilo buRi dito hamaguRi 
tamak kheto guRguRi 
ciMRa kheto cuRcuRi 
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nake dito SuRSuRi 

pan kheto capuRcupuR 

jeto natin jamay baRi/ 
Nonfinite verbal forms — 


/khuku eSeche beRie payer nupur harie 
geche geche harie abar debo goRie dud anogo juRie/ 


Infinitives and nonfinite— 


/magoma tomar jamay eSche kochupataTi mathaY die nayte nemeche/ 
/tel makhte tel diechi phele dieche 


akh kaTte churi diechi nakTi keTeche 
pa dhute jOl diechi phele dieche 
boSbe bole piMRi diechi SuYe poReche jamay nayte nemeche/ 


Past indefinite— /chagoler ma buRi kaTh koRote geli 
chOkhan kapoR peli chObowke dili/ 


The examples given above are enough to understand that one particular basic 
structure is repeatedly used in one rhyme which is very much helpful to develop 
the syntactical habits of a child in his mother tongue. 


Different types of ‘structural drills are used in second language teaching 
to establish the language structure as habits to the students. Repetition drill, 
substitution drill, transformational drill, response drill and some other drills 
are used in language classes. Nursery rhymes are similarly used as structural 
drills though not in graded manner .Even parents do not know the role of 
the rhymes in this regard. 


One phrase or one sentence is repeatedly used in rhymes as it is used in 
repetition drill. 
/aY re buRi kamar bari toke debo hata beRi 
aY re buRi kumor baRi toke debo haMRi kuMRi 
aY re buRi Dhaka toke debo Taka 
aY re buRi bOddhoman toke debo jOlpan / etc. 


Substitution drill is part and parcel in the first language teaching classes. 
Substitution of a word by different words is also frequently found in different 
rhymes. As in — 

/Ek je raja Se khaY khaja 
tar je rani Se khaY pheni 
tar je bETa Se khay paMTha 
tar je bow Se khaY mow 
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tar je jhi Se khaY ghi 
tar je cakor Se khaY paMpoR 
ar dEy ghum tal gach pORe dhum/etc 


Transformation from assertive sentence to different types of sentences is 
practiced by the second language learners in their classes. Negative or 
interrogative form of different assertive sentences are found in the rhymes. 


Negative sentences in— 


fkhokon moder dhon kaMdte janena 

ghum paRale ghumie pORe jege thakena 
khabar dile khee phEle choRie phElena 
boy dile poRe phEle chiMRE phEle na/etc 


Interrogative sentences are formed with different interrogative pronouns and 
adverbs. All of these pronouns and adverbs are frequently used in the rhymes. 


/chi chi chi rani raMdhte Sekheni 

jEThaymake bOle jhole mOSla debo ki? 

Suktunite jhal dieche Ombolete ghi pOromanno reMdhe bOle phEn 
phelbo ki? 

Bhoj baRite khoMj poReche Ekhon upaY ki?/ 


or 


‘/khoka jabe konkhane? Salpialer bonpane 
Sekhane khoka ki kOre?thoka thoka phul paRe/ etc 


Questions and answers are practiced in response drill. Different rhymes are 
full of this type of questions and answers. The following popular rhyme is 
an example of this type. 


/amar kOthaTi phurolo noTe gachTi muRolo 

kEnore nofe muRoli?gorute kEno khaY? 

kEnore goru khaS? rakhal kEno cORaY na? 

kEnore rakhal coRaSna? bow kEno bhat dEY na? 
kEnore bow bhat diSna? kOlagach kEno pata phEle na? 
kEnore kOlagach pata pheliS na? jOl kEno hOY na/ 
kEnore jOl hoS na? bEN kEno Dake na/ 

kEnore bEN DakiS na? Sape kEno khaY? 

khabar dhon khaboni? guRguRute jaboni?/ 


The complex mechanism of the mother tongue is internalized through the 
memorization of different rhymes in early childhood by a child. Bengali 
homophonous inflection {-e} and its allomorph [-Y] are found to be used in 
a well known rhyme. 
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/khokon khokon kOre maY  khokon geche kader naY/ 
/SatTa kake daMR baY khokon re tui ghOre aY/ 


In the words /maY / and /kake / the inflection means nominative, third 
person, singular 

In the words /kOre /, /geche/ /baY/the inflection means present indefinite, 
third person 

In the words /naY/, /ghOre/ the inflection means locative case 


In the word /aY/ the suffix is exceptionally used for imperative mood ,second 
person pronoun (familiar). 


Homophonous suffixes and words are always used in rhymes which are 
helpful to the development of language faculty of the children. 


/kaTH beRali kaThbeRali kapoR kece de 
tor biete nacte jabo jhumko kine de/ 


Homophonous suffix /te/is used with /biete/ and /nacte/where it indicates 
‘locative case’ and ‘infinitive’ respectively. 
/aY ghum aY ghum bagdi paRa die 
bagdider chele ghumoY jal muRi die/ etc 


Homophonous word /die/ means ‘via’ and ‘with’ respectively in the first 
and thé second line. 


It is to be mentioned here that single word and its inflected form are 
frequently used in a single rhyme so as to a child can observe the morphological 
formation. In the above rhyme the word /bagdi /is followed by another word 
in a compound in the first line and by an inflection in the second line. 


Repetition, memorization, repeated pronunciation of the nursery rhymes 
where basic units and patterns of all the levels of the native language are 
reflected make the internal habits of the children. 


At the end of sensori-motor stage i.e in the beginning of the third year 
a child can act symbolically and express himself symbolically with the use 
of linguistic structure which has been internalized by him. Between two and 
three years a child uses multiple-word utterances generally without function 
words. This is his Telegraphic speech. After three years a child can produce 
sentences but with overgeneralisation in morphological level, overextension 
in semantic level and with many analogical formations in morpho-syntactic 
level. These are the results of the child’s internalised productive rules of his 
native language. Rhymes supply sufficient constant input from which the basis 
of the particular language can be worked out. 
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"Children are not presented with a confusing input of complex and 
ungrammatical sentences. Rather, young children hear organized, simplified 
' and redundant sentences which provide an ideal basis for language learning. 
(Snow, 1977) 


First language acquisition is one of the psychological development where 
recitations of the rhymes play a great role. A child is-born with innate ability 
of learning. The nature of human language is formed by the man's anatomical 
and neuro- physiological structure. Language is the only part of a much wider 
ability to act symbolically. Biologically determined development of motor skill 
is matured by interaction with language users and by memorisation and 
recitations of rhymes. Limited number of rules of internal structure of the 
language spoken in the environment of a child are internalized as habits by 
him. For this very reason nursery rhymes are of same nature and function 
through out the world. 

The aim of this article is to establish the importance of nursery rhymes 
in the development of linguistic competence of the children within three and 
half years all over the world but not to take any part in the conflict between 
the Rationalists and the Empiricists. l 

(The symbols /E//O//M//N/,/T/ /Th/,/D/ /Dh/,/y/ /w//Y | /W//R/,/S/ /h/ are 
used in the above article respectively for front mid low vowel ,back mid low 
vowel, nasalisation of vowel, retroflex unvoiced ^ non-aspirate, retroflex 
unvoiced aspirate, retroflex voiced non-aspirate, retroflex voiced aspirate, four 
semivowels (non syllabic components), retroflex aspirate flap, palatal sibilant. 
voiced glottal fricative. 
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Phonology or Morphology? 
Mina Dan 


Abstract 


The difference between two different domains in linguistics often has 
to do, not with the phenomena themselves looking different on the 
surface, but with the factors calling for different types of treatment. 
The present paper focuses on a few sets of words from the verbal and 
nominal sectors of Bangla. The surface forms of the relevant words 
show a vowel-semivowel alternation in their final syllables. The question 
is whether all these alternations are to be handled in any one domain, 
either phonology or morphology. Present tense verbs—that a 
conventional account regards as derived from monosyllabic verb stems 
like /pa/ ‘receive’ end in a semivowel preceded by a vowel and remain 
monosyllabic; such a form constitutes a single heavy syllable like /paY/ 
‘receives’. In contrast, nominal locatives - that a conventional account 
regards as derived from monosyllabic nominal stems like /pa/ ‘foot’ 
emerge as disyllabic /paYe/ ‘foot-Loc.’, having two light syllables. On 
the other hand, a verb like /pata/ ‘form (a friendship)’ and a noun like 
/pata/ ‘leaf? have the counterparts /pataY/ ‘forms’ and /pataY/ 'leaf- 
Loc.’ respectively, which are phonologically identical. 

Working within the research tradition of Whole Word Morphology, the 
present paper proposes an analysis that describes some of the 
alternations in morphological terms (because they respond to lexical 
category distinctions) and others in terms of language-wide phonological 
patterns. Familiarity ) with the basic machinery of Whole Word 
Morphology and its phonological associate, Generative Phonotactics, is 
assumed here, though some methodological details are spelled out in 
the exposition. , f 


Introduction 


The present paper deals chiefly with four sets of Bangla words, let us call 
them A/a, B/b, P/p and Q/q. Sets A/a and B/b belong to the nominal sector 
and P/p and Q/q to the verbal sector. We are using the notation pairing a 
capital with a small letter to comment on the internal composition of each 
set in a way that will become clear when we look at examples. In sets A/ 
a and P/p, the bare words represented by lower-case a and p are monosyllabic 
and would in a conventional analysis be described as the stem from which 
the upper-case A words and P words are derived. In sets B/b and Q/q, the 
bare words represented by lower-case b and q are disyllabic and again would 
in a conventional description count as the stem from which the upper-case 
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B words and Q words are derived. This characterization must seem excessively 
abstract: here are some examples: 

(a) monosyllabic bare noun: [pa] ‘foot’, [ga] ‘body’ 

(A) noun locative: [paYe] ‘foot.Loc’, [gaYe] ‘body.Loc’ 

(b) disyllabic bare noun: [pata] ‘leaf’, [bojha] ‘burden’ 

(B) noun locative: [pataY] 'leaf.Loc', [bojhaY] ‘burden.Loc’ 

(p) monosyllabic bare verb: [pa] ‘receive’, [ga] ‘sing’ 

(P) verb 3p pres: [paY] ‘receives’, [gaY] ‘sings’ 

(q) disyllabic bare verb: [pata] 'establish', [bojha] 'explain' 

(Q) verb 3p pres: [pataY] 'establishes', [bojhaY] 'explains' 

If we compare the phonetic forms of the sets A and P we notice, a vowel- 
semivowel alternation — the verbal forms in P are monosyllabic and end in 
a semivowel [Y] while the nominal forms are disyllabic and end in a vowel 
[e]. For example, to the bare forms [pa] ‘receive’ and [pa] ‘foot’ in sets a 
and p correspond [paY] ‘receives’ and [paYe] ‘foot-loc.’ in sets A and P 
respectively. 

In the case of B/b and Q/q, on the other hand, the disyllabic bare forms 
(called stems in a conventional analysis, but not in the analysis developed 
here, where bare verbs are simply second person intimate imperatives and bare 
nouns are simply nominative singulars) and the disyllabic overtly inflected 
forms (bearing markings of locative or present tense inflection) both end in 
the semivowel [Y]. For example, to the bare forms [pata] ‘form (a friendship)’ 
and [pata] ‘leaf? correspond the overtly inflected forms [pataY] ‘forms’ and 
[pataY] ‘leaf-loc.’ respectively. 

This paper proposes that what may at first sight appear to be a single vowel- 
semivowel alternation in these cases needs to be handled partly phonologically 
and partly morphologically — the relation between the semivowel-ending 
monosyllabic verbal forms labelled as capital P above with the set labelled 
as lower-case p requires a morphological account, while the other three 
relationships a/A, b/B, and q/Q, are to be handled phonologically. This analysis 
works within the research tradition of Whole Word Morphology, in the form 
in which it is presented in Dasgupta, Ford and Singh (2000). 

A notable point about the data used here is that sometimes there is a 
judgment variation regarding the disyllabicity of the nominal forms in the 
capital A set among speakers, i.e. for some speakers the verbal forms in the 
capital P set and nominal forms in the A set are homophonous, for all these 
forms are phonetically monosyllabic. Although this response on the part of 
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some speakers means that the data used here is controversial, I prefer to take 
up this particular problem for the following reasons: 


i. 


ii. 


iii. 


iv. 


vi. 


Data 


No speaker claims that persons pronouncing set A as disyllabics fall 
outside the language as it is currently spoken. 


The writing convention categorically differentiates the nominal set from 
the verbal set and this differentiation is of the same type that elsewhere 
distinguishes monosyllabics from disyllabics. 


In one word utterances the disyllabic phonetics of the locative forms 
is clear even for speakers who can say [caY] for ‘in the tea’ in larger 
passages, e.g. the one word utterance caYe ‘in the tea’ (As an answer 
to the question [cini kiSe debo] ‘where do I put the sugar?’) 


The stable disyllabic status of the forms in set A has been attested in 
Chatterji (1928/1986:20): ‘In slow, deliberate speech the vowels may 
generally be pronounced as distinct syllables; but sometimes when two 
vowels form separate syllables and not a diphthong, there is difference 
in meaning: e.g.... naY ‘bathes’, naYe ‘by boat’; SOY ‘endures’, SOYe 
‘per hundred’.’ (Examples are retranscribed in terms of the transcription 
conventions of LSI.) 


We are not attempting an analysis of fast speech phenomena. At the 
level of the lento surface, there is no doubt that set A must be treated 
as stably disyllabic for all speakers. 


In sentences like [amra dOYe poRechi] ‘we are in trouble’, [uddhritiTa 
tumi SOYe pabe] ‘you will find this quote in Shaw’, [Sondher SoYe 
jabo] ‘we will go to the evening show’, all speakers stably use disyllabic 
forms. If there is a specific fact that concerns forms ending in [aYe], 
then the language is going through a particular change which we would 
argue counts as morphologization of tbe sound patterns of locatives in 
the A set. 


gaY ‘sings’ 
paY ‘gets’ 
jay ‘goes’ 
SOY ‘endures’ 
caY ‘wants’ 


These semivowel-ending monosyllabic forms from the P set are related to the 
open syllable forms of our p set in terms of some morphological relationship 
that needs to be seen in the larger context shown in (2): 
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2. ga ‘sing 2p antiformal imperative’ / gaY ‘sings’ 

pat ‘spread 2p antiformal imperative’ / pate ‘spreads’ 
Obviously, we need to handle the fact that the present tense form [pate] ends 
in the vowel [e] while the present tense form [gaY] ends in the semivowel 
[Y]. 

Let us now consider the A set, from the nominal sector of the language: 

3. gaYe *body-Loc.' 

paYe 'foot-Loc.' 

jaYe *co-sister-Loc.' 

SOYe  'hundred-Loc.' 

caYe "tea-Loc' 
In this set the morphological relationship involved, however we present it, 
has to deal with a final [Ye] sequence. Consider the following set of examples: 


4. ga 'body' / gaYe ‘body.Loc’ 
pa ‘foot’ / paYe ‘foot.Loc’ 
ja ‘co-sister’ / jaYe *co-sister.Loc' 
SO ‘hundred’ / SOYe ‘hundred.Loc’ 
ca ‘tea’ / caYe ‘tea.Loc’ 


Now, in order to understand the larger context in which the relevant 
morphological relation is to be viewed, let us compare the data set of (4) 
with that of (5), whose bare forms end in a consonant: 
5. | ghOr ‘room’ / ghOr-e ‘room-Loc’ 

rat ‘night’/ rat-e ‘night-Loc’ 

kal ‘time’ / kale-e *time-Loc' 

bhOY ‘fear’ / bhOY-e ‘fear-Loc’ 

jOY ‘victory’ / jOY-e ‘victory-Loc’ 

Here the point is that [gaYe] etc. as in (4) and [rate] etc. as in (5) both 
end in the vowel [e], but the set in (4) involves an unexplained [Y] right 
before it. 

Turning to verbal forms, consider the following set, where again the bare 
forms end in a consonant: 

6. kOr 'do-2p-antiformal-Imp' / kOr-e ‘does’ 
Sekh ‘learn-2p-antiformal-Imp’ / Sekh-e ‘learns’ 
Son ‘listen-2p-antiformal-Imp’ / Son-e ‘listens’ 
kaMd ‘cry-2p-antiformal-Imp’ / kaMd-e ‘cries’ 
dEkh 'see-2p-antiformal-Imp' / dEkh-e ‘sees’ 
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The forms of 6, like those of 5, show a morphological relationship that 
involves adding [-e] to the bare form. 


On the basis of this material the research tradition within which we are 
working encourages us to postulate morphological strategies, known as Word 
Formation Strategies, such as (7) and (8). It is clear that (7) will work for 
set (5), and its formulation reflects the default assumption that (5) and (4) 
fall under the same strategy. More reflection is needed on whether (8) is the 
right formulation for set (6): 


To [Xly € Kel ur 
8.  [XC]y5bantfImp €? [XCely 35 ine Pres 


Our decision to formulate (7) so that it applies not only to set (5) but 
also to data set (4) it leaves the [Y] segment of the Locatives in set (4) 
unexplained. However, this need not worry us, since the epenthesis of a 
semivowel in this context, as we shall see, is an automatic process of Bangla 
phonology, and need not be stated in the Word Formation Strategy (7). 


Proposal (8) has been so formulated as to apply only to data set (6). It 
does not cover set (1) as it stands. We have to make up our minds about 
the default action that automatic processes of Bangla phonology take. Either 
they see the sequence /ae/ and insert an epenthetic [Y] automatically, yielding 
[aYe], as we have tentatively proposed so far, which means (8) cannot cover 
(1); or they see /ae/ and automatically remove the syllabicity of /e/, turning 
fae/ into [aY], in which case (8) automatically covers (1), but with the 
consequence that proposal (7) is no longer able to cover (4). 

Our choice, to have the phonology insert [Y] and turn the input /ae/ into 
the output [aYe], is based on the fact that glide insertion between vowels 
is a very common phonological phenomenon in Bangla. 

Even Bangla verbs insert a semivowel in cases where without this insertion 
a two vowel sequence would remain. Consider the conjunctive participles in 
(10), formed by using the Word Formation Strategy (9) and corresponding 
to the bare forms shown in (11): 


9.  [C(O.Eo,e)(C) y ro antitimp € [C{o.e,u,i}(Che] V,ConP 


10. boe —> boYe ‘carrying’ 
die — diYe ‘giving’ 


Sue —> SuYe ‘lying down’ 
dekhe ‘seeing’ 
likhe ‘writing’ 
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ll. bO ‘carry’ (2p antiformal Imp) 


de ‘give’ » 
So ‘lie down’ a 
dEkh ‘see’ A 


lekh ‘write’ » 


We see in the forms for 'see' and 'write' that the Word Formation Strategy 
does indeed involve adding an /e/ to the bare form to obtain the Conjunctive 
(or, as the bi-directional format of the WFS device insists, subtracting an / 
e/ from the Conjunctive to obtain the bare form). It follows that the extra 
[Y] right before that /e/ in the first few cases at (10) must be an automatic 
effect of phonological compulsions in Bangla. We had seen the effect for nouns 
at (4). We now see the same effect for verbs at (10). Our tentative conclusion 
is that it is independent of morphological categories. 


This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that not only within the word 
but also across word boundaries, semivowels are quite frequently inserted in 
connected speech in Bangla. 


12. /chuTe aY/ optionally — [chuTeYaY] ‘come running’ 


/ma amar/ optionally —  [maYamar] ‘mother mine’ 


If we may assume that 10 and 12 reflect a deep-rooted phonological habit 
of the native speakers, the insertion of the semivowel [Y] is best treated within 
the doniain of phonology by using Well-Formedness Conditions and Repair 
Strategies. WFCs formalize language-specific phonotactic constraints in the 
research tradition we are using here. The forms of 3 involve the use of WFC 
(13) to exclude the underlying /ae/ as a surface pronounceable sequence in 
Bangla: 

13. *ae 


13 says that a surface vowel sequence [ae] is not allowed in the language. 
In order to fix language specific phonotactic violations, certain Repair 
Strategies come into play. The output forms shown in 3 reflect the properties 
of the RS of epenthesis. Epenthesis may create a copy or near-copy of an 
adjacent segment, or may employ a designated segment that the language lists 
as one of its favourites. In the present case, semivowel epenthesis in Bangla 
is of the second type; the favourite semivowel is [Y]. Hence: 


14. /ga-e/ — *[gae] — [gaYe] 
Let us take up for formal description the forms given at (1). Since such 


heavy monosyllables ending in semivowels are available in a specific set of 
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verbal forms let us treat them within the domain of morphology in terms of 
Word Formation Strategy (15): 
15. [(C)V] v,2p,antiformal imperative € KOVY] v,3p,informal present 

The above analysis entails the fact that the forms of (1) are treated 
morphologically because they exhibit a semivowel where a vowel would have 
been expected and because this phenomenon occurs in a particular lexical 
category, the verb, while the forms of (3) involve pure phonology. 

We have so far focused on forms that fell within the A/a and P/p sets, 
to revert to the terminology of letters rather than numbers. Let us now take 
up the behaviour of the systematically disyilabic B/b and Q/q sets, repeated 
here for reference: 

(b) disyllabic bare noun: [pata] ‘leaf’, [bojha] ‘burden’ 

(B) noun locative: [pataY] ‘leaf.Loc’, [bojhaY] 'burden.Loc' 

(q) disyllabic bare verb: [pata] ‘establish’, [bojha] ‘explain’ 

(Q) verb 3p pres: [pataY] ‘establishes’, [bojhaY] ‘explains’ 

Some examples of the Q type are given in (16), and some examples of 
the B type in (17): 

16. pataY ‘establishes’ 


calaY ‘drives’ 
jholaY ‘hangs’ 
palaY ‘escapes’ 


ThElaY ‘gets (someone) to push’ 


17. pataY "leaf.Loc' 
calaY ‘thatch.Loc’ 
jholaY ‘bag.Loc’ 
palaY *turn.Loc' 
ThElaY  'cart.Loc' 


Sets (16) and (17) are homophonous sets of disyllabic forms taken from 
verbs and nouns; they carry 3p informal present tense inflection and locative 
inflection, respectively. The bare forms (second person antiformal imperative 
verbs and nominative singular nouns) come out as /pata, cala/ etc. and are, 
by this point in the exposition, too obvious to require tabulation. 


Given the discussion above, we can jump to the conclusion that all these 
forms underlyingly end in a two-vowel sequence /ae/ resulting from the 
application of WFS (7) in the case of data set (17) and some very similar WFS 
for (16). Thus the underlying forms look like this both for the verbs and for 
the nouns: 
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18. pata-e 
cala-e 
jhola-e 
pala-e 
ThEla-e 
And presumably the WFS that yields (16) is as follows, where sigma 
represents a syllable: 


19. [OX] v 2pantitimp €? [9X6] vpintpres 

If this is so, in both sets, the output of the WFS violates WFC (14), starring 
/ae/, and therefore an RS has to step in in order to restore order. The facts 
show that, unlike the monosyllabic bare verb cases that elicit the use of the 
epenthesis RS as we saw at (10), the disyllabic bare verb cases employ another 
RS, substitution. This targets the second vowel of the sequence and replaces 
it with the corresponding semivowel, i.e. /e/ — [Y], as follows: 


21. calae — calaY 


This phonological treatment of the phenomena, employing WFCs and RSs, 
responds to the fact that sets (16) and (17) behave identically even though 
q/(16) is a verbal set and b/(17) is a nominal set. If the process applies 
automatically across the board throughout the language, it must be 
phonological. i 


Expressing this unity may be an advantage. The question is whether this 
analysis has a disadvantage elsewhere. Our description proposes to use two 
different word formation strategies for two different sets of verbs. We are 
proposing to use WFS (15) for set (1) and to use WFS (19) for set (16). 
This means that the final glide of the forms in (1) is directly present in the 
underlying structure formed by the morphological strategy, while for the forms 
of (16) we propose a phonological analysis that says that the final glide is 
obtained from an underlying /e/. Are we missing a linguistically significant 
generalization here? 

Other facts about Bangla verbs suggest that we are not. Consider gerunds. 
Bangla verbs that have a disyllabic bare form behave differently from those 
with a monosyllabic bare form in several respects. For example, gerunds of 
these two types differ from each other in their forms, 

22. paWa ‘achieving’ / pa ‘achieve’ 
gona ‘counting’ / gon ‘count’ 
dEkha ‘seeing’ / dEkh ‘see’ 
palano ‘escaping’ / pala ‘escape’ 
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calano ‘driving’ / cala ‘drive’ 
jalano ‘‘disturbing’/ jala ‘disturb’ 

To handle the forms of (22), we need a (C)VCa strategy (as in /gona/ 
‘counting’), an XVWa strategy (as in /paWa/), and a /o(C)ano/ strategy (as 
in the other cases). Notice that the [W] semivowel in /paWa/ cannot have 
been inserted phonologically, given that this language chooses [Y] as its 
epenthetic favourite. We ,have to stipulate that it is a [W], and the WFS is 
the only place where this stipulation can be made. 


The morphological diversity among verbs is clearly based on their syllable 
templates as far as gerunds are concerned. We conclude that it is not at all 
surprising if syllable templates are also the basis for morphological diversity 
in the case of the present tense third person informal singular form. 


A more serious problem arises in relation to the data in (23): 


23. kulaYe ‘nest-Loc’ 
upaYe ‘means-Loc’ 

The way in which the forms of (23) pose a problem for our analysis may 
not be immediately obvious. The point is this. The forms in (23) demonstrate 
that the sequence /oCaYe/ is a possible sequence in Bangla. Therefore it is 
à possible target template into which a Repair Strategy could conceivably 
transform an ill-formed string. Therefore one is forced to ask, in the case 
of the outputs resulting from WFS (19), just why the language consistently 
employs the substitution RS, turning /ae/ into [aY], instead of employing the 
semivowel insertion RS, turning /ae/ into [aYe], which we have just seen is 
a possible sequence in Bangla. 

An observationally adequate answer relies on the fact that the forms of 
(23) correspond to bare nouns shown in (24) and thus contain an underlying 
IYI: 

24. kulaY ‘nest 
upaY ‘means’ 

More generally, there are no cases where /o(C)ae/ is repaired as [o(C)aYe], 
and no cases where [o(C)aYe] appears straightforwardly in a lexical item 
morphologically unrelated to any simpler form. This suffices to defuse the 
problem at the observational adequacy level. 

At the descriptive adequacy level, we will need to look further afield. We 
have reason to believe that Bangla foot formation processes are responsible. 
Broadly speaking, a sequence of two syllables is a preferred type of foot. 
Foot type preferences are not WFCs; the forms in (23) violate no constraints 
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and are therefore not subject to modification; but it is the preference for the 
bisyllabic template that guides the use of an epenthesis RS at A and the use 
of a substitution RS at B and Q (in all these cases, the outcome is a bisyllabic 
foot). This is just a conjecture, not a formal proposal. 


Conclusion 


Although what is provided above is only a sketchy application of WWM to 
a restricted set of Bangla data, it evidently attains a higher degree of descriptive 
adequacy than descriptions in conventional frameworks, including the version 
of generative phonology in which my own earlier study of Bangla verbs was 
couched. The present intervention marks my own transition from generative 
phonology to WWM. Once a relatively large body of material is redescribed 
in WWM terms, I will be in a position to comment at a more general level. 
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ABHIJIT MAJUMDAR 


Introduction 


This paper presents an analytical account for differential usage of Bangla 
kinship and address forms in relation to the dynamics of face-to face 
interaction. The forms of kinship and address terms in Bangla are so complex 
that they deserve an autonomous theoretical framework for analyzing and 
understanding the ‘Indianness’ of the situation. The renowned sociolinguists 
like Brown, Ford, Gilman, Ervin-Tripp and others seem to have only partial 
relevance in giving any exhaustive and satisfactory explanation to many of the 
facts observed in the Indian context. 


In the last half of the twentieth century, there has been a marked shift from 
the Whorfian concept of language as determiner of culture to the Goffmanesque 
formulation of social relationship as a major determiner of verbal behaviour 
(Mehrotra 1989:35). The study and exploration in the interplay of speech and 
interactional setting opened up new vistas of the ethnography of speaking. 
Consequently, social interaction, in place of individual, has become the unit 
of analysis for both sociolinguists and social anthropologists. Obviously, such 
types of interaction and social encounter are organized, rule governed and 
skilled being controlled by the socio-cultural variables and situational 
constraints. 


The study on kinship and address terms has recently gained a prominent 
place in the domain of sociolinguistic researches. The current focus on 
understanding of everyday life makes it possible to keenly observe the 
peripheral language materials often described as ‘casual utterances’ (Voegelin 
1960:62) or more preferably ‘linguistic routines’? (Hymes 1961:5). So, the 
material, which was earlier considered to be insignificant for deserving any 
serious linguistic attention, has become a subject of interest in sociolinguistic 
research. The loopholes in the earlier model as pointed out by Labov ‘the 
major current of linguistic research in the past four decades has carried us 
further away from the speech of everyday life.’ (Labov 1971:41) has mostly 
been repaired in the later sociolinguistic model-theoretic set up. 


1.1 Kinship terms : Definition, Classification and Principles 


Kinship terms are the universal features of any language system. From the 
anthropological viewpoint, Kinship indicates the specific mode of behaviour 
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to determine each and every possible form of relationship between the 
individuals in a society and it establishes definite functions for every 
relationship not only by blood but by marriage as well. (Banerjee 1990: 99). 
Robin Fox (1967) has referred to four universal principles in defining the 
kinship terms: 


e Principle 1 : Women conceive of children 


° Principle 2 : Women conceive as an effect of sexual intercourse with 
the males 


Principle 3 : Generally, males dominate the females 


e Principle 4 : Generally, near relatives do not take part in a sexual 
intercourse 


The first two of the four principles are definitely governed by the 
physiological constraint. The biological connection between male and the 
female establishes the consanguinary relationship within a society. There exists 
also other type of social relationship such as fictional tie (as in Bangla sai 
"female-friend'; guru-mà ‘the holy mother-guide'; dhài-mà ‘foster mother’ etc.) 
or customary tie (as in case of adopted son) which is established not through 
any biological connection. 


The last two principles on the other hand are sociologically constrained. 
The principle (3) is valid for a patriarchal society. So far principle (4) is 
concemed, incest is a social taboo for most of the communities within India. 
However, in South India, the maternal uncle is allowed to marry his sister's 
daughter. The restriction for marriage relationship within the same clan is 
prohibited even within the Bengali community. The basic logic behind it is 
that the- persons within a same clan definitely have some consanguinary 
connection. (Nath 1999:49). 


The conjugal family is always embedded within a series of large kinship 
grouping. It may be basically of two types : (i) Unilateral kinship group; 
(ii) Bilateral kinship group. The first one is identified through either 
patrilineal system (tracing relation through the male lines only) or matrilineal 
system (tracing relation through the female line only). Bilateral group, on the 
other hand, is a characteristic of Western society establishing relations through 
both the sexes. This is ‘a common model even for the Indian community, in 
which one is affiliated equally with all the relatives on both the father's and 
mother's side of the family. Accordingly, in this system, an individual recognizes 
his multiple ancestors through both parents simultaneously. A special type of 
relationship also exists between the nephew and the maternal uncle (described 
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by ethnologists as avunculate) in the society of Nayars in South India, or for 
the Fijian and African tribes. 


As we know all societies are internally segmented with respect to sex, age, 
marriage and kinship. 

With the expansion of social and cultural structure, such a segmentation 
results into multiple local groups within a society itself. From the 
anthropological point of view, members in kinship relation may be organized 
into different layers: 


a. Primary relatives: They belong to a person's primary and secondary 
conjugal families (such as father, mother, brothers and sisters with their 
wives, husband and children). 


b. Secondary relatives: They are the primary relatives of a person's 
primary relatives (such as grand-parents, uncles and aunts, brother- and 
sister-in-law, step parents etc.). 


c. Tertiary relatives: They are considered as primary relatives of a 
person's secondary relatives who are not at the same time his own 
primary relatives (such as great grand-parents, great grand-children, first 
cousin's wife etc.). 


There are some common sociological principles operative in the kinship 
patterns. Those are namely: 


e No system provides a separate and distinct term for every possible kind 
of genealogical relationship. ‘All systems equate,lump or merge some 
relatives of genealogical positions into one single category.' (Banerjee 
1990 : 100). 

On the basis of this principle, kinship terms may again be distinguished into 

two types: : 

()  Classificatory type: In this type, the persons or relatives are merged 
or equated under the same identifying type of relationship. 

(ii) Descriptive type: Here, in this situation a kinship term applies to a 
particular genealogical type and no other. For instance, we apply the 
terms ‘father’ and ‘mother’ only to our actual progenitors when referring 
to relatives. ` 


However, we do not have any system with the unique feature of classificatory/ 
descriptive function. 


° All persons designated by the same kinship term should ideologically 
receive the identical status in the system of social organization. 


e. The behaviour towards relatives is not the same as behaviour towards 
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non-relatives. Therefore, we see, role and status of individuals in a society 
are customarily influenced by kinship. 


It is interesting to note that the principles determining kinship usage within 
an Indian society is often socially constrained. For instance, even within our 
Bengali community two specific social constraints are very much relevant: 


a. 


Usage of avoidance: A father-in-law (svasur) in a conservative family 
generally maintains a social restriction in communication with his 
daughter-in-law (addressed as buuma). Similar type of relationship exists 
between husband's elder brother (bAdsur) and younger brother’s wife 
(bhadrabau). Freud explains it as a sort of ‘institutionulized neurotic 
symptom’. The Anthropologists like Fred Eggan and G.P.Murdock 


_ explained it as a measure to protect against sexual relations among close 


relatives having face-to-face interaction everyday. 


Joking relationship: It represents the reverse type of usage in 
comparison to the former. For instance, the relationship between 
husband’s younger brother (Bangla deor) and elder brother’s wife ( 
Bangla baudi) or between elder sister's husband (Bangla jamaibabu) and 
wife's younger sister (Bangla fyalika) as found between the Hindus and 
the tribal peoples may be termed as joking relationship. Following the 
traditional social norm, all kinds of jokes including even the vulgar one 
may be permissible for this type of relationship. 


The sociological principles determining the kinship terms may broadly be 
expressed in terms of Kroeber(1949). These principles, defined in a global 
context, may successfully be applied for Bangla kinship terms. 


G) 


(i) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Difference in generation levels: ( B. babd ‘father’, chele ‘son’, dàdu- 
didà ‘grand-parents’, ndti-natni ‘grand-children’ etc.). 

Difference in age levels within the same generation: (dadd-bhdi ‘elder 
and younger brother', jethu 'father's elder brother etc.) 

Difference in sex of the relatives: (kaka ‘uncle’, kakimd ‘aunt’, bhdi 
‘brother’, bon ‘sister’ etc.) l l 
Difference between lineal and collateral relationship: (baba ‘father’, kaka 
‘uncle’, bhai ‘brother’, khurtuto bhai ‘cousin’ etc.) 

Difference in sex of the speakers: (Males and females may have two 
distinct system of terms. For instance, in Bengali community married 
woman uses kinship forms like deor 'husband's younger brother’, bhdsur 
‘husband’s elder brother’, nanad ‘husband’s sister’ etc., or a female 
member of a family, even being unmarried, makes use of the forms 
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like bhaj ‘brother’s wife’, bonpo ‘sister’s son’ etc. On the other hand, 
a married male member employs specific kinship terms like sali *wife's 
sister’, bhàyrabhái ‘wife’s sister's husband’ etc.) 

(vi) Difference of the sex of the persons through whom the relationship is 


established: (kākā ‘father’s younger brother’, māmā ‘mother’s brother’, 


DEP 


thakumd ‘father’s mother’, didima' ‘mother’s mother’ etc.). 

(vii) Difference between genetic relatives and those connected by marriage: 
(bon ‘sister’, Sali ‘wife’s sister’; md ‘mother’, SaSsuri 'husband's mother’ 
etc.). 

(viii) Difference in status or life condition of the person through whom the 
relationship is established: (as being living/dead, single/married etc.). 


In real life, we generally find application of the first seven principles. However, 
in few societies all of the eight principles are applicable. 


1.3 Problems in Analysis 


The investigation on kinship terms often poses difficulty. It has rightly been 
pointed out by Wardhaugh (1986: 220) '..individuals employ various terms, 
but without trying to specify anything concerning the semantic composition 
of those terms. For example, in Bangla sister's son and husband's brother 
are often designated by the female ego (the person from whom the relationship 
is expressed) respectively as bonpo and thakurpo (the second one as an address 
term is almost obsolete in Modern Bengali society). Both the terms have 
a common element po ‘son’. So, semantically the referred kinship terms are 
related. In Bangla, thdkur is added to any address to denote high respect, such 
as thakurmuSdi ‘priest’, thákurün and thákurüni for aged and respected lady. 
Interestingly, the form thäkur refers to head of the family with respect to male/ 
female ego. It establishes a semantic connection between the forms like 
thdkurma ‘father’s mother’ (father being the head of the family), thákurdà 
‘father’s father’, thākurjāmāi ‘husband’s father's daughter's husband’ 
(husband's father representing the head of the family for a married woman) 
etc. Thdkur in all of these instances stands as a symbol of reverence for the 
'father-in-law' who is the head of the family. It is worth noting that the term 
thakkur in some Dravidian dialects also means ‘god, lord and noble' 
(Srinivasan 2006 :203). 

Secondly, the kinship terms are not confined within the domain of genetic 
relationship. They may have a broader reference to include other social 
relationship. This makes a problem in defining kinship within a close micro- 
system. If we consider the Bengali Hindu community, there are many kinship 
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terms, which may be used with the people who are obviously not kin by any 
of the criteria usually employed. For example, in the market place the seller 
often establishes a fictive relationship with the consumer by addressing them 
as kaku ‘uncle’, māsimā ‘mother’s sister’, dada ‘elder brother’, didi ‘elder 
sister’ etc. Similarly, as Wardhaugh (1986 ) noted, the terms equivalent to 
English sister, brother, uncle etc. are exercised in Vietnamese to indicate 
various social relationship. 


Thirdly, the terms and the relationship designated do not have one-to-one 
correspondence. Sometimes, ‘different’ relationships are described by the 
‘same’ term or ‘similar’ relationships are described by ‘different’ terms. For 
instance, in Bengali community dddu is frequently used to refer both father's 
Jather or mother's father ( this is a kind of merger. Because earlier they were 
referred respectively by thakurda and dādāmaśāi). Similar is the case with 
dida referring to both futher’s mother and mother's mother (the early referents 
thükurmàá and didima are gradually converging). In English also the term 
like ‘uncle’ is used to designate father's brother, mother’s brother, father's 
sister's husband and mother's sister's husband. Also in Spanish fio is 
equivalent to both English ‘uncle’ and either father's or mother’s male cousin. 
Therefore under-differentiated kinship terms are quite expected in a cultural 
community. It is also remarkable that in Bengali as also as in English 
community one's brother's wife's father cannot be referred to directly; 
brother's wife's father (or sister-in-law's father) is a circumlocution rather 
than the kind of term used in kinship terminology. On the other hand, over- 
differentiation may also be a significant feature for a particular community. 
For example, Bangla bhai ‘younger brother of the ego’, dada ‘elder brother 
of the ego’ and didi ‘elder sister of the ego’, bon ‘younger sister of the ego’ 
are the different terms employed to indicate same type of relationship. 


1.2.1 The concept of Prototype 


The sociolinguist Hudson (1980) recognized that the semantic systems of 
different languages begin to look very much less different than if meanings 
are seen as unanalyzed wholes. Hudson is of opinion that meaning should 
be analysed in relations to some Prototypes. ‘The prototypes around which 
the meanings of words are organized are far less different than the total areas 
of meaning covered by the words.’ (ibid, 88). Hudson has successfully applied 
the concept in explaining the kinship terms of various societies. For instance, 
in various communities including the Seminole Indians of Oklahoma and 
Florida and the inhabitants of the Trobriand Islands, the same term (X) may 
be used to refer to the following relations: 
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(a) father 

(b) father's brother 

(c) father's sister's son 

(d) father's mother's sister's son 

(e) father's sister's daughter's son 
(f) father's father's brother's son 

(g) father's father's sister’s son's son 


Hudson therfore prefers a ‘prototype’ approach in order to explain such type 
of plural reference. All of these meanings may be predicted assuming that 
the basic meaning (prototype) is 'father' and that the other meanings may 
be derived from this on the basis of following equivalence rules: 


(i) a person's sister is equivalent to his mother 


(ii) siblings (i.e. brothers or sisters) of the same sex are equivalent to each 
other 


(ii) half-siblings are equivalent to full-siblings 
These three rules can predict the meanings of other kinship terms : 
Relationship Equivalences 


father's father's sister's son's son 


i (i) sister = mother 
father’s father’s mother’s son’s son 

Y (iii) mother's son =brother 
father's father's brother's son 

+ (ii) father’s brother= father 
father’s father’s son 

Y (iii) father's son — brother 
father's brother 

i (ii) father's brother = father 
father 


Therefore, it opens up the possibility for comparison of the prototype meanings 
of kinship terminology from different languages, revealing the situation that 
there are relatively few variations on a very general pattern. 


1.3 Kinship terms reflecting social structure 
"Language is a guide to ‘social reality' '. (Sapir 1929:209). The concept 
underlying the Linguistic Relativity Principle may successfully be incorporated 
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in the context of kinship studies. Thus kinship and address terms reflecting 
the structure of a society represent different cognitive systems in different 
linguistic communities. For instance, Bengali community has an enriched 
system of kinship terms, which the English community really lacks (Nath 1999 
: 50). In Bangla, we have age- and sex-based discrimination (as in Bangla 
jethu ‘father’s elder brother’ : kaka ‘father’s younger brother’; pisi ‘father’s 
sister’ : mdsi ‘mother’s sister’ etc.). In contrast, English neutralizes the 
distinction by the use of uncle ‘father’s elder/younger brother’ and aunt 
‘father’s/mother’s sister’. Prof. U.N. Singh rightly identified the problems 
related to translation of kinship terms from Indian languages to English. He 
gives illustration from ha-ja-ba-ra-la of Sukumar Ray. The translator finds 
it extremely difficult to translate the kinship items like pise, māmā, khuro, 
meso etc. in this text. The translator being Sukanta Chaudhuri, a native Bangla 
speaker, is quite aware of the inherent meanings of the terms. In spite of that, 
he has to use uncle, uncle, nephew and cousin respectively to denote the kinship 
terms. This is quite expected. Because, we may observe that English is 
characterized by lexical gaps for these terms. As a consequence, the real 
problem crops up due to culturally different texts. (Singh 2001: 8-9). 


The change is noticeable not only on a synchronic plane, but even on a 
diachronic one. The social change can produce a corresponding linguistic 
impact. As social conditions change, we can expect kinship terms to be altered 
following: the new setting. For instance, Russian kinship system, during the 
period from 1860 to the modern age, has undergone a radical change as a 
result of several important events : the First world war, the revolution, the 
collectivization of agriculture and the Second world war etc. This results into 
marked social and political revolution leading to a major linguistic change 
in kinship terms. Earlier there were separate words for one’s wife’s brother, 
shurin, and for one’s brother’s wife, nevestka. In modern Russian in place 
of these unitary terms the phrases brat zheny ‘brother of wife’ and zhena brata 
‘wife of brother’ are used. So, ‘the distinctions that were formerly lexicalized, 
because they were important, are now made by means of phrases.’ (Trudgill 
1974:28). The loss of importance of these particular relationships and 
corresponding linguistic changes are due to social transformation in Russia 
leading to the generation of small, nuclear family. 


The change of nuclear family into a micro-family results into loss of some 
early kinship terms. This is quite prominent even in case of Bengali Hindu 
community. The old kinship and address terms frequently used in a joint family 
structure are becoming gradually obscure in modern nuclear family. For 
example, previously used kinship terms like khuromasai ‘the uncle’, khurima 
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‘aunt’, thakurpo ‘husband’s brother’, bat-thàkur ‘elder brother of the husband’, 
thakurjamai ‘husband of the husband's sister’ etc. are now quite outdated and 
old-fashioned. They are presently available only in early Bangla literature. 


Interestingly, we may find out a notable attitudinal difference in the 
behaviour of the junior members with the seniors of the family relatives. The 
relationship between them is becoming gradually intimate. Such an intimacy 
is mainly due to break-up of the joint family bond. Earlier in a joint family 
structure junior.members were generally not in direct touch with the senior 
family members; as they generally used to form their own peer group to share 
the knowledge and experience. However, the junior group in a micro-family 
is expected to be more exposed to their senior family members. As a 
consequence, the social distance between different age-groups are gradually 
becoming diminished. This reduction of social distance has a sure reflection 
in kinship terms. We observe that the honorific markers -mā ‘related to female 
sex’ and -bdbu/-masdi ‘related to male sex’ are progressively getting dropped 
from the address terms. The loss of honoritic markers, from a sociolinguistic 
point of view, signifies a steady shift from formal to casual behaviour. We 
may record following grades of change in address : 


Formal Casual Intimate 
è kükaübabu — kākā —  kaku ‘uncle’ 
è màmübibu  — mama — màmu ‘maternal uncle’ 
e jyathababu / — ? jyāthā —  jethu 'greater uncle' 
jyathamasai 
e didima — didi — didu 'mother's mother' 
© mesomasai —> meso > — (huMothSis) 
€ pisemasai -> ? pise > — (fathSisHus) 
* masima — masi > — ‘mother’s sister’ 
o jethima — — jethi > — (wifFathEldBroth) 
€ pisima — pisi > — Father's sister 


huMothSis = husband of mother's sister 

fathSisHus — father of sister's husband 

wifFathEldBroth = wife of father’s elder brother 

[ the gaps indicate the absence of forms for intimate style] 


So, there is a systematic change in the process of conversion. The terms ending 
in a back open vowel shows a regular change in the vowel quality: [a] > fu]. 
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This is possibly due to use of affix —u for Bangla in the sense of endearment. 
The dropping of the honorific marker generally feeds back the application of 
the above phonological rule. However, the phonological rule is blocked when 
the final vowel is not [a]. Sometimes, the ‘Intimate’ forms are derived not 
only through vowel modification but also by insertion of the consonant (as 
in pisdn (<pisi); didun («dida)) or internal vowel and consonant dropping 
resulting into consonantal assimilation: thamma [ < thakma < thakuma < 
thakurma]; kamma [<*kakma < kākimā] etc. The forms pise and jydthd are 
generally not used in isolation for SCB as formal address terms; but they can 
be used as kinship reference. It is also to be noted that -bābu and —masai 
are often complementary in use as honorific marker; -bābu usually does not 
occur in a place preserved for — masai (mamabdbul*mamamasai; *pisebabu/ 
pisemasai). Nonetheless, the complementarity does not hold for the forms 
like jyathamasai / jyathdbabu. 

1.4 Kinship terms of Address in Bangla 

Address forms represent a special type of relational language. “They serve not 
merely as a bridge between the individuals but also as a kind of ‘emotional 
capital’, which can-be invested and manipulated in order to achieve a specific 
result.’ (Mehrotra 1985 :39). The social structure and psychological attitude 
of an addressing people can rightly be inferred on the basis of sociolinguistic 
and linguistic analysis of address forms. In the last half of twentieth century, 
scholars have made a significant contribution to the theory and analysis of 
address forms. The interpersonal relationship has precisely been evaluated by 
Brown and Gilman (1960) in terms of power and solidarity. The other 
significant scales like formality/informality (Beidelman, 1963; Pride 1971), 
social distance and deference (Hymes, 1967; Ervin-Tripp 1969), solidarity and 
sarcasm (Friedrich 1966), intimacy and status (Brown and Ford 1961) etc. have 
also been recognized through continuing research and study. 


The Bangla data for the present study has been drawn mainly from day- 
to-day communication and partly from Bangla fiction. However, the pronouns 
of address being too complicated in nature have not been incorporated in this 
present work. The address terms are basically of two types : (i) kinship terms 
of address ; (ii) non-kinship terms of address. The most common mode of 
address for the second category is to address a person by his/her name with 
or without title or honorific marker. Here, in the present context, we will 
consider only the first type. 


The kinship terms are in part symbolic and in part indexical signs. It is 
a common trait not only in Indo-Aryan languages like Hindi (Mehrotra 1985), 
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but also in Kannada (representing Dravidian group) address system (Bean 
1978). The study in Bangla context also demonstrates that the Bangla kinship 
terms may be studied both as specific class of kin types and as forms with 
reference to their indexical properties. It is also to be noted that all terms 
of kinship in Bangla are not necessarily the terms of address. We may observe 
two kinds of possibilities: (i) a kin may be addressed by non-kin terms (a 
father addresses his son by name); (ii) a non-kin may be addressed by the 
kin terms (a maid-servant is addressed as mdsi ‘mother’s sister’ often in a 
Bengali family in order to show intimacy and respect). As a result, this type 
of conflict frequently leads to a non-uniform pattern of addressing kin. No 
denying that unlike the western countries, the Indian community has a very 
little provision for classifying numerous kinship categories into a moderate set 
of specification. (Murdock 1965:99). Nevertheless, we may roughly categorize 
the possible ways of addressing kins specifically among the Bengali Hindu 
communities: 

1.4.1 Basic typology of the Address terms in Bangla 


[a] The kinship term itself may be used as address term : For example, 

Bangla baba ‘father’: mà ‘mother’; dada ‘elder brother’: baudi ‘elder 
brother’s wife’; dàdu ‘grandfather’: dida ‘grandmother’; jethu ‘father’s 
elder brother’: jethi ‘father’s elder brother’s wife’; kaka ‘father’s younger 
brother’: kaki ‘father’s younger brother’s wife’; māmā ‘maternal uncle’: 
mami ‘maternal uncle’s wife’; meso ‘mother’s sister’s husband’: masi 
‘mother’s sister’ etc. The terms are differentiated generally in terms of 
four parameters: (a) age-related ( jethu/kaka); (b) sex-related ( jethu/ 
jethi); (c) related to father/mother dichotomy (mdsi/ pisi); (d) related 
to marriage relationship ( jdmdibabu ‘sister’s husband’, bauma ‘son’s 
wife, beyai ‘father of the groom and bride’ and beydn ‘mother of the 
groom and bride’). 
Levi-Strauss (1963) is of opinion that for a kinship structure to exist, 
three types of family relations must always be present : (i) relation of 
consanguinity; (ii) relation of affinity; (iii) relation of descent. In other 
words, these categories indicate (i) a relation between siblings; (ii) a 
relation between spouses; (iii) a relation between parent and child. Levi- 
Strauss further held. that in the global context these may be linked to 
four pairs of opposition: brother/sister; husband/wife; father/son; maternal 
uncle/ nephew (the existence of maternal uncle was a necessary 
precondition in his model) (Chatterji 1979). 


[b] There are number of instances in which the Name of the person, followed 
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[c] 


[d] 


by appropriate kinship terms are employed. For example, rümu kaka 
‘Ram uncle’; lata kākimā ‘Lata aunt’ etc. Sometimes a kinship term 
placed after the name of the person addressed, may be abbreviated 
following the phonological rule of syllabic syncopation. For instance, 
bijan da («dàádà); ramà di («didi ); debu kā («káka). However, māmā 
is not subject to such type of reduction, possibly to avoid the chance 
of convergence with md. It is also striking to note that the kinship term 
of address used in isolation (without preceding name) does not generally 
show such type of phonological contraction. Mehrotra (1985) notes, 
when a kinship term is abridged, the diminutive form is less polite 
though more intimate than the full form. For example, chotkd in place 
of chotokaka ‘youngest uncle’ is less polite but intimate. Ervin-Tripp 
has truly identified ‘.... as one moves from the least defereni speech 
to the most, from the informal to the ceremonial, there is more structural 
elaboration and less abbreviation.' (1969:237). 


Occasionally, the relationship may be expressed by the 'name' of the 
person addressed. The relations such as son, daughter, younger brother 
(but the relational term bhdi is used now and then to address the younger 
brother), younger sister, son's son/daughter, daughter's son/daughter, 
husband's younger brother, wife's younger sister/brother etc. may be 
addressed by name. 


A relative who is elder than the speaker will get an honorific marker 
-bābu (as in kakabübu, jamdibabu), and frequently —masdi (mesomaSai, 
pisemasaái etc.) Similarly, khoka, and khuku, being the signifiers of 
endearment, are frequently employed to signify the address terms 
respectively for son and daughter. Interestingly, the honorific marker 
-bābu may have an exceptional use with the name of the addressee 
who is very much junior in age in comparison to the speaker. 


The use of an interjection is a common technique for the husband and 
wife addressing each other. For example, hyd-go, o-go, Suncho-go (are 
you listening?) etc. Occasionally, incomplete expressions like ei je 
(literally meaning ‘hear me’) may be taken up for drawing attention 
of the spouse. In fact, addressing spouse either by name or by kinship 
terms are mostly tabooed in a conservative Hindu family. Conversely, 
the use of name of the spouse in addressing each other is presently 
becoming a regular habit in an urban nuclear family. The deictic pronoun 
o/uni may be applied as well in order to avoid the name of the spouse 
or to show respect, e.g. Gmdr uni ‘my husband’, or mā (referring to 
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the husband’s mother) etc. It is striking to note that formerly the use 
of a typical interjection -/o/-là was a normal routine exclusively for the 
female members, such as hyá-lo/-là, ki-lo/-la, o-lo etc., habitually in 
the sense of interrogation. 

[e] The process of teknonymy is also a common practice for addressing a 
spouse. The spouse is addressed in reference to the name of the son. 
For instance, bablur mà ‘mother of Bablu’ (addressed by the husband) 
or büblur baba ‘father of Bablu’ (addressed by the wife). Even so, the 
technique is gradually becoming outdated in the modern nuclear family 
structure. 


[f] | In some instances a kin is addressed metaphorically. This is specifically 
notable as a literary feature. The early literature of Bangla illustrates 
the use of such terms for addressing lovers or spouse. For example, 
prünanàth/hrdayesvar ‘the lord of my heart’, pránádhik ‘more than my 
heart’ etc. The child is addressed by his mother as sondmuni ‘made 
of gold’, mdnik ‘jewel’ etc. Significantly, some forms though in a literal 
sense pejorative, may be applicable in the sense of affection, such as 
pordrmukhi ‘the woman with burnt face’. Previously, the female 
members of the Bangla community had a common habit in establishing 
friendship (‘sai pdtdno’) through the address terms with metaphoric 
significance, e.g. gungajaul ‘water of the river Ganges’, sdgar ‘sea’, 
sdgarjal ‘sea water’, bakulphul ‘a kind of flower’ etc. The reader may 
well recall the novel ‘cokher bali’ (meaning ‘sand of the eyes’) written 
by Rabindranath. Tagore; the title of the novel itself was an address term 
set up between two main female characters of the said fiction. 


1.5 Significant features of the Bangla address terms 


First of all, we should note that in a Bengali Hindu community, the persons 
who are senior to the speaker himself, are addressed by the corresponding 
kinship terms. But the junior members are addressed by name. However, there 
are exceptions to this formulation. We have no specific term of address for 
the senior members like bhasur (husband's elder brother), Svasur (father in 
law), sasuri (mother in law), sambandhi | (wife's elder brother) etc. The lexical 
gap created, is repaired, by extending the other address terms in the same 
slot for signifying the said relationship. For example, the forms baba and 
mà are employed for addressing Svasur and SaSuri; similarly dadà is extended 
for addressing sambandhi. Such an extension results into sure convergence 
of different address terms. It is also worth noting that the kin of the ascending 
generation but junior in age may be addressed by name and not by a term 
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denoting kinship. For example, father's brother if belongs to the same age group 
as that of the speaker may be addressed by name. 


The terms of address may also be exercised as terms of reference. For 
instance, in section 1.4.1[a], the signifiers may be considered as terms of 
kinship, the terms of address or as terms of reference. The readers may also 
note that in Modern Bangla the compounded forms like bhgnipati 'sister's 
wife’, bonpo 'sister's son’, bhaipo ‘brother’s son’ etc. are used exclusively 
for reference. The earlier used compounded address forms like thakurjamai 
"husband's sister's husband’, fhükurjhi ‘father-in-law’s daughter’, thükurpo' 
husband's brother' are now entirely obsolete. We may notice a common trend 
for Bangla in avoiding compounded address terms. Bangla also uses referential 
modifiers of the kin terms (specially to denote siblings) to denote the nature 
of relationship with the speaker (male/female). But those terms are never used 
jn address. For example, khurtuto (related to uncle) mdmato (related to 
maternal uncle) / mdstuto (related to mother's sister)/ pistuto (related to father's 
sister) bhai/bon and so on. 

Secondly, the address terms also reflect social class differentiation. Some 
of the early forms available in Bangla literature may be represented as 
follows: 

e hujur : (addressed by the subordinate lower class people to their boss 
belonging to the higher class) 

e bübu : (a common term used by the subordinate people to their boss 
belonging to the higher class) 

e thakur: (the honorific address term for a higher class male member) 
dādābābu: ( typical address term generally used by the servants to their 
master. However, I got a typical instance from the novel 'bisbrksa' by 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji, in which the sister addresses her elder brother 
by this term.) j 

e magi : (address term referring to the lower class female member. The 

. term has become more pejorative now.) 

„© — ma-thakrun/ ma-thakurani: (addressed by the subordinate lower class 

people to their female boss) 

It is worth noting that the terms like kujur, thakur, dādābābu, mà-thükrun: 
etc. are now not very frequent in the middle-class Bengali Hindu community. 
Even the most common address term babu is now comparatively less common 
in day-to-day use (the-English form sir is now generalized to address the boss). 
The terms reflecting class differentiation, at present, are censored by the 
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common kinship terms like dada (with omission of -bübu as a class marker), 
didi, baudi, mesomasài, mäsimā etc. Therefore, power semantic is getting 
: resolved by the solidarity semantic represented by kinship terms of address 
(Brown and Gillman 1960). The inherent causes for such type of adjustment 
may be of different types. The socio-political movement in the Post- 
independence period, Marxist ideology generating class-consciousness, growth 
of urbanization leading to a coherent middle class sentiment etc. are the 
principal issues contributing to the solidarity of different social classes. 


Thirdly, the kinship terms in Bangla generally follow a non-reciprocal 
pattern. The non-reciprocality signifies that members of a kinship dyad never 
use the same term for addressing each other. It is true to admit that the 
difference of age is the important factor contributing to the non-reciprocal 
pattern of kinship terms of address in Bangla. It has already been figured 
out that the members of the ascending generation, who are also senior in age, 
are addressed by the corresponding kinship terms, but they call their descending 
generation by names. 

In contrast to Hindi like languages, Bangla shows a remarkable feature 
of fluidity. We may note following address terms of Bangla showing the 
reciprocal pattern of their use. (Dash 1968). 


(i) baba : father <> son (they can address each other by the same term) 
(ii) ma : mother €» daughter 

(iii) käāku : uncle < elder brother's son 

(iv) dádu : grandfather <> grandson 

(v) jethu : father’s elder brother <> younger brother’s son 


Generally, the reciprocal relationship holds between two male kins 
(excepting md). For instance, a grandfather may address his grandson by the 
reciprocal term dddu, but he uses non-reciprocal didi (the kin terms used for 
elder sister of a person extends here to other relationship) for addressing grand- 
daughter. Secondly, the relationship appears more often between the father- 
oriented relationship (exception occurs for the forms like māmā/mämu, which 
may be used as reciprocal term). In contrast, Hindi does not show in general 
any reciprocal term of address among kin. 

The fluidity of address terms is even recognizable within a non-reciprocal 
frame. For example, in a joint family a father can be addressed as dada (elder 
brother), kākā (uncle), jethu (father's elder brother), dadu (grandfather) etc. 
by different members. The maximum fluidity is notable for a mother who 
can be addressed as baudi (elder brother's sister), didi (elder sister), kakima 
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( uncle's wife), didā (grandmother) etc. Interestingly, I may note here a typical 
instance of extensive fluidity even within, my family. My father had a regular 
habit to address his father as jydthababu (address term for father’s elder 
brother) and his mother as buumd (address for son’s wife). Because other 
members of that joint family regularly applied these address terms for 
expressing their kinship relationship with my father’s parents. Mehrotra (1985) 
. also illustrates same type of situation. The children of his maternal uncle 


Soe te 


junior in age. We may observe same type of fluidity for Bangla terms like 
bhai (brother) and didi (elder sister), often employed by the grandfather/ 
grandmother while addressing his/her grandson and grand-daughter 
respectively. 

Fourthly, the adjectives are commonly engaged to denote the relative degree 
of seniority. This is a general technique available not only for Bangla but 
also for other North and Southern Indian languages. For instance, in a family 
with more than one elder brother/ sister, specific adjectives are employed to 
the following kinship terms in order to distinguish one from the other. In 
Hindi we have the distinction between chote bhàiyá (younger brother) and 
bade bhāiyā (elder brother). But in Bangla, we find a number of terms for 
signifying different degrees of seniority. The hierarchical representation is as 
follows: / 

bar-dà/-di( elder brother/sister)> mej-d@/-di> sej-dà/-di» na-da/-di» chor- 
dà/-di (youngest brother/sister). 

Here, chot-/chor-does not mean that the person so addressed to, is younger 
than the speaker; but he is, in reality, younger than the eldest. When all these 
terms are fully exploited in case of existence gf more elder brothers/sisters, 
the address forms like phul-da/-di, rand-da/-di, natun-dà/-di etc. are made use 
of. The adjectives like phul ‘flower’, rànà ‘coloured’ etc. are used 
metaphorically to express the sense of endearment. Earlier such type of age- 
sensitive grading was also common for other relationship existing within a joint 
family system. For example, mother-in-law used to employ bara-bau, meja- 
bau, choto-bau etc. to refer to the wives of his sons according to their seniority. 
Similarly, mother-relationship was usually extended for referring to the aunts 
of different nge-groups, e.g. bara-mà, choto-mà etc. 

The other significant feature is the metaphoric use of kinship terms while 
addressing non-kin friends, neighbours, or even the strangers. This feature is 
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available not only in Indian languages but also in other world languages. For 
instance, the researches on Hopi kinship terms have revealed their extension 
beyond the genealogical connection (Titiev 1967:37). The Australian kinship 
terms in a similar fashion may be used to express status or the matters of 
obligations and privileges ( Thomas :1966). Bean, while studying the Kannada 
language of India, observes analogous feature. He offers an explanation: “When 
a kinship term is used metaphorically, in address to non-kin, the genealogical 
components are replaced by components of social distance and seniority.’ (Bean 
1978:124). The kinship terms used for non-kin relationship are not at all an 
uncommon feature even in Indo-Aryan group of languages. Bangla shows a 
similar trend as in Hindi (Mehrotra 1985). 


Bangla uses number of kinship terms while addressing persons having no 
common genetic relationship with the speaker. The kinship terms like dada 
(elder brother), baudi (elder brother’s wife), kaku (uncle), kakimd (uncle’s 
wife), mesomasài (husband of mother's sister), mdsima (mother’s sister), dadu 
(grandfather), didima (grandmother) etc. are recurrently used for signifying 
the sense of solidarity between the persons having no blood connection. 
Interestingly, the same trend is also available for Hebrew, one of the important 
Semitic languages. Hebrew uses dod ‘uncle’ and doduh (phonetically same 
as dodá) ‘aunt’ for other male and female relatives and even for the outsiders 
(Srinivasan 2006: 202). Obviously, age is the important factor in deciding 
the address term. The persons who are not more senior to the speaker in 
age are addressed as düdà, didi etc. The term baudi is a common address 
for the friend's wife. On the other hand, when the addressee is relatively aged, 
the speaker uses the forms like mesomaSdi, mdsi, kaku, kakima etc.The 
honorific markers like -mā (for female), -masài (for male) are also preferred 
to for expressing this kind of relationship. Moreover, in a market place the 
metaphoric use of the kinship terms are habitually manipulated in order to 
. suppress the age of the customer. People like to be young not only in dress 
but also in address. The salesman, in order to satisfy the buyer, preferably 
avoids the markers with a connotation of higher age group. Thus they prefer 
dada, baudi, kaku, kakima etc. The age-neutral terms like mesomasài, masi 
etc. are habitually preferred instead of jethu (elder brother of father), jethima 
(wife of father’s elder brother) with an age-sensitive signification. There is 
also a common motif to increase the status of a non-kin person by addressing 
him in kinship terms. For instance, the maid-servant working in a family is 
designated as didi (elder sister), mäsi (mother’s sister) etc. Earlier the term 
jhi (meaning daughter) was employed to refer to the maidservant for the same 
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purpose. But due to pejorative sense attached in course of time, the term has 
now been totally replaced. 


Significantly, the status of a non-kin person may be underrated by 
employing the kinship terms in a pejorative sense (as in case of Bangla sala 
*wife's brother’). However, in specific contexts this term may also signify 
the sense of intimacy. Occasionally, the sex of the addressee may be a 
determining factor for deciding the address term. For example, it is customary 
for a student to address his/ her female teacher as didi/didimani (elder sister). 
But the male teacher is generally not addressed by such kinship terms 
(exception occurs in Visvubharati, Santiniketan founded by Rabindranath 
Tagore, where the students always follow the convention to establish the 
kinship relation with their teacher by addressing him dddd ‘elder brother’). 
Sometimes, great personalities and social reformers are addressed by kinship 
terms out of great affection. For example, Mahatma Gandhi was addressed 
as bāpu ‘father’ or Jahawarlal Nehru as cdécd ‘uncle’ in Hindi (cp. Bangla 
mà saradá). 

Significantly the fluidity as mentioned above is more prominent in ferms 
of address in comparison to the terms of reference. For instance, the term 
didi denotes only the actual elder sister when used as a term of reference, 
but as an address term it may be applied even to any elderly woman not 
related to the speaker. In contrast, the kinship terms like bhài ‘brother’, is 
not generally used as address. Because the younger generation is addressed 
by name, but not by the term denoting kinship. Nevertheless, the term may 
frequently be exercised while politely addressing a non-kin person, junior in 
age. 

It has earlier been recognized that some of the kinship terms are tabooed 
to be used, either for a kin or a non-kin. They may be used intentionally 
in order to insult people. The forms like bdp ‘father’ or words denoting 
relations by marriage such as sald 'wife's brother’ or fvasur ‘father-in-law’ 
may be applicable for joking or for outright insult. Significantly, in Assamese 
also (belonging to the same Magadhan group as Bangla) some of the kin 
terms for husband, wife, father-in-law, mother-in law, brother-in-law (husband's 
younger brother) and sister-in-law (husband’s younger sister) are almost 
tabooed as terms of address. There are other devices to address to such 
relations (Dutta Baruah 2001: 226-27). In a conservative orthodox Bengali 
Hindu family husband and wife do not address each other either by name 
or by kinship terms. They use teknonymy or interjection to refer to each other 
[cf.1.4.1e]. Conversely, such type of restriction does not prevail in a modern 
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urban family. It is also to be noted that earlier a form ginn? (<grhini) ‘wife’ 
was employed by the husband both as kinship and address term to refer to 
his wife. The form is almost obsolete now as an address term in the modern 
civilized society. 

The kinship term may be taken up for addressing gods and goddesses as 
well. The goddesses are typically addressed as má ‘mother’ and the male deities 
as baba ‘father’. In Hindi, the term mätä ‘mother’ is used generally after the 
name of the female deity. In contrast to Hindi, Bangla prefixes ‘ma’ before 
the name of the goddess. For example, Hindi Durga mātā ‘the goddess Durga’; 
Laxmi mata ‘the goddess of wealth’; but in Bangla mā Durga, mà Laxmi etc. 
The item md has the following collocational possibilities, which demonstrate 
the fluidity of the term itself. 


Kali ‘The goddess Kali’ 
Sarasvati ‘The goddess of learning’ 
Mà Sitala ‘The goddess of small pox’ 


Durga ‘The goddess Durga’ 
Basumatt ‘The goddess of Earth’ 


Taraknüth "The Lord Siva’ 
Baba Biśvanāth ‘The Lord Siva’ 
Loknath (a great personality who has gained the status of god) 


The address term md in Bangla rarely follows the name of the goddess 
as in santost mà. Interestingly, this goddess originates in the a Hindi-speaking 
region. So, the influence of Hindi is predominant in this type of address. The 
term bdbd precedes the name of the male deity (exception occurs for bhole 
baba referring to God Siva, following the similar pattern of Hindi). The 
examples rightly show the wide and pervasive range of the collocational term 
ma. But the term bdbd is restricted in its application; specifically the male 
deity iva is addressed in that way. However, such type of collocation has 
a logical ground to be motivated by various relevant extra-linguistic factors 
like religious belief, cultural tradition, social taboo and so on. 

It is also very strange to note that address terms may often violate the 
grammatical norm. We may mention some of the early forms used in Bangla 
literature. For example, ginnimaSdi, addressed to a married female character 
by another female participant (Bisbrksa: Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay). Here, 
the term maSdi (< mahāśay ‘sir’) being applicable only for the male kin/non- 
kin is added quite unexpectedly to a female-specific address term. Similarly, 
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literary evidence also illustrates bhai ‘brother’ as a neutralized form of address 
used both for kin and non-kin female group to signify the sense of intimacy. 
This is a feature available both in Bangla and Hindi. We may also find a 
frequent use of the compound term didibhdi ‘elder sister’ in Bangla (though 
the components of the compound form are semantically contrastive), which 
no doubt reflects the trend of generalization. Mehrotra (1985) notes that in 
Hindi even a husband can address his wife as bhdi. The term like mà janani 
‘mother’, in Bangla, exhibits another interesting trend of redundant use in which 
both of the forms have the same meaning, i.e. mother. As figured out earlier, 
the term -bābu used as an honorific marker for adult male person may be 
employed for a child in the sense of endearment (such as satubübu ‘the boy 
named Satu) [cf.1.4.1c]. 


Many of the kinship terms may admit of phonological variants. The choice 
of these variants obviously depends on several factors, namely family 
convention, dialectal influence, affection, intimacy and the attitudes towards 
the person addressed at the time (ibid, p.46). A tentative list for some of the 
Bangla terms may be framed as follows : 


Term Variants 
1. baba (father) bapi, bābu, baba 
2. mà (mother) mámani, mam, mamma 
3. kaka (father's younger brother) kaku, kākāmani, kākā 
4. kākimā (wife of father’s younger brother)  kàmma, kakima 
5. māmā (maternal uncle) . mama, mimu 
6. bhai (younger brother) bhai, bhàiya 
7. bon (younger sister) bon, bunu, buni 
8. dada (elder brother) dada, dādābhāi, dadamani 
9. pisi (father’s sister) pisi, pisàn, pisai 
10. jyatha(i)mà/(wife of father’s elder brother) jethi, jemà, jyama, jemma, 
jethima jyathama 
11. dadu (grandfather) dadai, dadubhai, dadu 
12. dida (grandmother) didu, didun, didàn, dida 


Most of the address terms, as we watch, demonstrate significant modifications. 

The following trends are noteworthy: 

a. Vowel alteration: It frequently takes place in word final position (as 
in babu, mamu, kaku etc.) or sometimes even word-internally (as in 
bunu, buni etc.). 
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b. Insertion of word-final vowel/consonant : as in diddn , pisdn etc. or in 
forms like pisai, bhaiya etc. The process of vowel modification and 
segment insertion are often coupled in order to produce the resultant 
effect (as in bunu [<bon], dadai [«dadu] etc.). 

c. Dropping of word-internal segment : as in kamma [<kakima], jema 
[jethima] etc. 

Sometimes this reduplicated structure is preferred for greater 
endearment, in the forms like mamma (cf. example [2] ). Hindi also 
exhibits this type of reduplicated structure in the sense of endearment. 
For example, Hindi cáccu, cdccd ‘uncle’; mamma ‘maternal uncle’ etc. 


d. Morphologically preferred compound forms like dadubhai, mamani, 
dadamani etc. 
However, in contrast to Bangla, Hindi shows quite a number of variants 
for kinship terms of address. 


For instance, the term for 'sister' has variants : bahin, bahini, bhaini, bhain; 
and ‘mother’ represents variants like mataji, mai, maiya, matava, maji etc. 
Sometimes, the dialect of the speaker himself may be reflected in the choice 
of the alternant for the address terms. For example, Hindi mdi, maiya, matava 
for ‘mother’ demonstrate the influence of Bhojpuri, matàájr of Khariboli while 
majr of Punjabi. Bangla form bhaiya ‘brother’ possibly appears due to 
influence of Hindi. 

Masica (1991) notes that in some specific NIA languages multiple stem 
formation (as in Magahi ghor /ghora/ghorw&/ghorauw&) is a common tendency 
even for the kinship terms. In some instances they may import some special 
semantic connotation. For instance, according to Jha (1958), in Maithili, the 
long forms when used with reference to persons, carry a sense of disrespect, 
while the redundant forms indicate that the speaker is not in a serious mood. 
(cf. Masica 1991:77). However, such usage is characteristic of the speech of 
children and persons of the lower classes of the society. Jaiswal (1962) makes 
similar comments for Bundeli adding that the use of long and redundant forms 
may often suggest ‘disgust, unconcern, or inferiority.’ Although the redundant 
forms seem to be considered as vulgar; the long form may be employed as 
a term of endearment, e.g. bitiya« beti ‘daughter’. But such forms have rarely 
been used in literature, except in dialogue portions of a ‘local colour’ novel. 


Conclusion : 


This paper was an attempt to understand the nature of kinship and address 
terms in Bangla in relation to the social dynamics of face-to-face interaction. 
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Jaie method of investigation in this present discussion incorporated both 
anthropological and linguistic viewpoints in order to identify the significant 
features of the relational language reflected in the form of kinship and address 
terms. Forms of address like other behavioral routines create ‘a network of 
bonds and obligations’, which are operationally related and have their roots 
in the socio-cultural context of a society. It has also been identified that Bangla 
forms of address share many of the common trend with other Indo-Aryan 
and non-Aryan languages. Some of the features may further be extended for 
European languages as well. This leads to suggest that some common core 
universal features are available even in the genealogically non-related groups. 
The area of investigation also highlights two important and neglected aspects, 
namely use of deviant forms and avoidance of any form of address, which 
rightly reflect the socio-psychological features involved in the process of 
interaction. There is no denying that the extensive research in this domain 
can truly unfold several new dimensions in an interpersonal communicative 
setting. 
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Anim Guosx* 


A general understanding of the function of language is often of pure and simple 
communication, a tool to get a message/signal through to the next person, 
a channel to convey ideas, a device to give shape to abstract thought etc. 
A more comprehensive look reveals that language does so much more than 
working as a carrier. Language can bring people together and shut others out, 
generate dominance and promote resistance, reflect status or lack of it, indicate 
psychosocial realties, create confusion, conflict and chaos and most importantly 
can define the speaker and the group in which they belong. And linguists 
have been aware of these ‘chaotic existence’ (Singh, 1998:11), its ‘unifying 
and separatist functions’ (Garvin and Matihot, 1968) and its ability to create 
‘contrastive self-identification (Fishman, 1972) for quite sometime. 


Ever since linguists started to view language as social construct of immense 
importance (propagated primarily by Sassure’s (1916) definition of lungue as 
a common social property of a speech community), a significant amount of 
linguistic study has been devoted to understanding the behaviour of speech 
communities and outcomes of language contact. This is perhaps best 
demonstrated in the various understanding of the concept of speech community 
by different linguists. While some Linguists prefer a ‘one language one 
community’ theory (Cf. All people who use a given language (Lyons: 
1970:326), Each lunguage defines a speech community (Hockett: 1958:8)), 
some others opt for a more sophisticated and complicated understanding of 
speech community. Gumperz (1962) defines speech community (‘linguistic 
community' would probably be a more apt word) not so much on the basis 
of language, but on the basis of interaction patterns. 

A social group which may be either monolingual or multilingual, 
held together by frequency of social interaction patterns and set 
-off from the surrounding areas by weakness in the lines of 
communication. 

He later (Gumperz, 1968) redefines it as follows: 

Any human aggregate characterised by regular and frequent by 
means of a shared body of verbal signs and set off from similar 
aggregate by significant differences in language use. 


* Lam indebted to Prof. B N Patnaik and Dr Mina Dan for commenting on an 
earlier version of this paper. 
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The importance of linguistic idéntity of a community as distinct from the 
linguistic identity of another is more evident in Le Page’s (Le Page and 
Tabouret, 1985) understanding of the term. 


‘Each individual creates the systems for his verbal behaviour so 
that they shall resemble those of the group of groups with which 
from time to time he may wish to be identified, to the extent 
that 


a) he can identify the groups, 


b) he has both opportunity and ability to observe and analyse their 
behavioural systems, 


c) his motivation is sufficiently strong to impel him to choose, 
and to adapt his behaviour accordingly, 


d) he is still able to adapt his behaviour.’ 


Even without resorting to the extreme form of linguistic relativism (vide Whorf, 
1997), it can be accepted, without much argument, that our language, to a 
large extent and in many different ways, constructs the person that we are 
and the social group that we belong to. In South Asian context language is 
one of the two main parameters (the other being religion) in formation of 
identity. It is Bengali linguistic identity that led to formation of a sovereign 
nation. 


It is thought that there are at least 6000 languages spoken in today’s world. 
The estimate is of course by no means not accurate and presumably smaller 
than the actual number. But what can be said accurately is that the number, 
no matter how big it is, it is reducing with time. Language death is a reality 
and languages spoken in remote areas by isolated tribes are not the only 
casualties. David Crystal (2005) predicts that half of the languages spoken 
in today’s world will be extinct by the turn of this century. While language 
death is probably the most glaring outcome of linguistic hegemony, we can 
see one language dominating the other resulting in various outcomes such as 
extensive borrowing, code switching and shifting among other linguistic 
consequences. Such linguistic dominance is probably most conspicuous in 
urban settings (cf. Ghosh, 2005). The fact that one language contact may cause 
diverse effects on another — was perceived early by linguists like Weinreich 
(1963) in his Languages in Contact. In the preface to the same book Andre 
Martinet wrote: 


—‘The coexistence... of two, at times conflicting sets of linguistic 
habits, the one a prestigious language, the other a despised patois, 
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may have important repercussion of the linguistic history of that 
part of the world’ 


—the possible repercussions are later more elaborately specified by Crystal 
(2005) on how within a very short period of time language shift may happen. 
He talks of three broad stages of change. First, there is immense pressure 
on people to speak the dominant language. This pressure can be of two types: 
the top-down pressure in form of recommendations or government incentives 
etc or the bottom-up pressure in form of fashionable trends or peer group 
pressure. In the second stage there is a period of bilingualism, people becoming 
increasingly efficient in the new language. This is followed by the third stage 
where the younger generation become more and more proficient in the new 
language and starts identifying with it. And this is often accompanied by a 
feeling of shame about the use of old language both by young and adults. 
Outside home children stop talking to each other in the old language and — 


‘within a generation — sometimes within a decade — a healthy 
bilingualism within a family can slip into a self conscious 
semilingualism... ... which places language one step closer to 
extinction’ 
the basic tools for linguistic hegemony remains basically the same as that 
of cultural hegemony as propagated by Antonio Gramsci (1971) — educational 
institution, mass media and popular culture supplemented by government 
incentives. 


India had been a multilingual multicultural space for centuries experiencing 
repeated cycles of conflict and harmony. Pandit (1972) called India a 
Sociolinguistic Giant. Even in India there is no undisputed estimate about the 
number of languages. The 1961 census reported existence of more than 1560 
languages. These were reduced into a lesser number in following censuses. 
Yet the number never went lower than 115. This overabundance of languages 
has often been perceived more as trouble than anything else in post 
independence India. It needs to be mentioned here, that the theory that 
linguistic heterogeneity would necessary lead to linguistic conflict is not 
accepted by most sociolonguists. (Cf. Fishman, 1968a). Even if we accept that 
linguistic homogeneity is more useful for economic development of a' nation, 
multilingualism can be thought of as a resource — as a solution of nationist- 
nationalist policy conflicts (Fishman, 1968a), as an interactional resource 
(Fasold, 1984) and societal multilingualism can lead to a richer more dynamic 
society. A multilingual, multiethnic society can constitute a more stimulating, 
exciting place to live in, provided that linguistic/cultural groups, being 
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conscious of their own identity can also identify themselves as a part of the 
multilingual/multiethnic/multinational state. 


Language was considered as an important factor by the States 
Reorganisation Commission, which was formed in 1953 to study the problems 
of state boundaries. Other factors, such as economic and geographic realities, 
had to be taken into account. Some states were also created out of others 
to unite members of a language group. As expected, state boundaries in India 
did not correspond to language boundaries. In case of some states the major 
language speakers do not even constitute half of the population. It would be 
probably useful at this outset to have a look at the percentage of major language 
speakers in various states according to 1991 census. 


Andhra Pradesh: Telugu (84.8%) Urdu, Hindi 
' Arunachal Pradesh: Nissi (19.9%) Nepali,Bangla 


Assam: Assamese (57.8%) Bangla, Boro 
Bihar: Hindi (80.9%) Urdu, Santali 

Goa: Konkani (51.5%) Marathi, Kannada 
Gujarat: Gujarati (91.5%) Hindi, Sindhi 
Haryana: Hindi (91.0%) Punjabi, Urdu 
Himachal Pradesh: Hindi (88.9%) Punjabi, Kinnauri 
Karnataka: Kannada (66.2%) Urdu, Telugu 
Kerala: Malayalam (96.6%) Tamil, Kannada 
Madhya Pradesh: Hindi (85.6%) Bhili, Gondi 
Maharashtra: Marathi (73.3%) Hindi, Urdu 
Manipur: Manipuri (60.4%) Thadou, Tangkhul D. 
Meghalaya: Khasi (49.5%) Garo, Bangla 
Mizoram: Lushai (75.1%) Bangla, Lakher 
Nagaland: Ao (14.0%) Sema, Konyak 

Orissa: Oriya (82.8%) Hindi, Telugu ; 
Punjab: Punjabi (92.2%) Hindi, Urdu 
Rajasthan: Hindi (89.6%) Bhili, Urdu 

Sikkim: Nepali (63.1%) Bhotia, Lepcha 
Tamil Nadu: Tamil (86.7%) Telugu, Kannada 
Tripura: Bangla (68.9%) Tripuri, Hindi 
Uttar Pradesh: Hindi (90.196) Urdu, Punjabi 

West Bengal: Bangla (86.096) Hindi, Urdu 
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The strong presence of minority language speakers in various states at times 
created complexities such as demand of linguistic rights, demand for separate 
states etc. which led to clashes at times. All these complicated the individual 
states’ linguistic problems. Language has proven to almost as problematic as 
religion or caste in forming policy. Added to this, where in one hand, various 
smaller linguistic groups demanded separate states, and there are demands from 
states like Andhra Pradesh for separate states in spite of the predominant 
presence of the major language. Added to this another linguistic complexity 
was created by the promotion of Hindi as the sole official language in the 
1963 official language act where English could act as an associate official 
language for the time being till the knowledge of Hindi is sufficiently well 
spread among people. This directive to compulsory use of Hindi, was sure 
to meet with resistance and the first came from south. 


The thought behind this kind of promotion of one language in this 
multilingual nation was prompted by the theory of promotion of a ‘national 
identity’, which apparently seemed to be a magical solution to the problems 
of diversity. After independence, the political leaders often idealised the view 
that the various smaller identities and group loyalties will level out in favour 
of an over arching ‘national’ identity. The idea of an ‘all India education 
policy’, development of a ‘national language’ reflects such ideals. However, 
a closer introspection would reveal that these ideals, convenient as they sound, 
are neither feasible nor was it desirable. For they were surely to be seer as 
a threat to the identity of smaller groups, in this diverse multicultural, 
multilingual nation. And, it can also be said that, in some cases such policies 
were to act as a threat as well. Such policies could have two equally disastrous 
outcomes. Firstly, the smaller groups can put up resistance to uphold their 
language/culture loyalty resulting in conflict. Secondly, the smaller groups can 
assimilate with the most dominant larger group (often representing the 
‘national’ identity) and lose their own language/culture in the process. Needless 
to say, both are undesirable and India has witnessed both. The resistance to 
introduction of Hindi in the south is among the first few instances of resistance 
and instances of assimilation is evident everywhere in India, more so in urban 
scenario. 


"The northeastern part of India is unique in its geographical, cultural and 
linguistic disposition. It shares only 21 kilometres of land (the ‘chicken’s 
neck) with ‘mainland’ India. Very few places of India have a more concentrated 
and more varied tribal population, it has the native speakers of numerous 
languages and even considering the great diversity of India, Northeast stands 
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out in its multiplicity. States and union territories of northeast also have strong 
presence of minority language. 


Manipur: Manipuri (60.4%) Thadou, Tangkhul 
Assam: Assamese (57.8%) Bangla, Boro 
Arunachal Pradesh: Nissi (19.9%) Nepali,Bangla 
Nagaland: Ao (14.0%) Sema, Konyak 
Mizoram: Lushai (75.1%) Bangla, Lakher 
Tripura: Bangla (68.9%) Tripuri, Hindi 
Meghalaya: Khasi (47.45 %) Garo, Bangla 


(1991 census data) 


As apparent percentage of majority language is low compared to the national 
percentage. And in some states like Arunachal Pradesh and Nagaland the 
majority language speakers constitute a miniscule percentage of the total 
population. The situation is even more remarkable if we consider the 1971 
census data (before Meitei was made an official language) percentage of 
scheduled / non scheduled languages in the States and Union Territories of 
north east (cited in Srivastava 1986). 


Scheduled language Other languages 
Assam 87.37 1263 — 
Manipur 3.03 96.97 
Meghalaya 13.88 86.12 
Nagaland 7.32 92.68 
Tripura 71.36 28.64 
Arunachal P 12.99 87.01 


The uniqueness of the situations becomes apparent if we compare with to 
the national average and two other states/Union Territories. 


India 95.47 4.63 
West Bengal 94.47 5.53 
Delhi 99.32 0.68 


This uniqueness along with the history of century long alienation policy 
adopted by the British (among other things) has been instrumental in creating 
a new identity, — the ‘northeast identity’ — in the mind of the so-called 
mainland Indians, if not in the mind of the residents of northeast. There has 
been a parallel estrangement of ‘south India’ (the ‘madrajis’). But the 
separation and invisibility of Northeast is perhaps even greater. In spite of 
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the varied, very diverse identities, the composite ‘northeast’ identity, as 
opposed to the ‘mainstream Indian’ can be perceived; and it becomes evident 
in context of text message based reality shows on television, where the 
numerous linguistic/racial identities (which engage in serious conflicts at times) 
level out in favour of an almost uniform northeast identity. 


The history of estrangement of northeast is long and complex and this paper 
makes no claim to give a detail account of its history. However, an attempt 
of a sketchy representation may start with the pre independence period. The 
British policies towards the tribal population were decidedly racial. The frontier 
regulation act enacted in 1880 is one such example, the purpose of which 
was ‘to provide for the removal of cértain frontier tracts in Assam inhabited 
or frequented by barbarous or semi-civilized tribes from the operation of 
enactments in force therein.” The second complexity was brought forward 
by the native-alien conflicts resulting from extensive migration that occurred 
in phases through out the history of Northeast. 


Tripura, for example, witnessed such wave of migration after independence. 
In pre-Independence era Tripura was predominantly a tribal state but due to 
the growing waves of migration from the then East Pakistan, which became 
Bangladesh in 1971, the Bengalis now constitute over sixty eight percent of 
state population and at present their mother tongue Bengali is the predominant 
language against Kok-barak, which used to be the predominant language of 
the state. Bengali also got the official language status. The supremacy of 
language is only a reflection of the dominance of its speakers in the state. 
The shift of power again gradually led to animosity between tribal and non- 
tribal — the non-tribal in this case being the Bengalis and the state saw both 
sides developing insurgent outfits. 

In Meghalaya, the situation was slightly different in the sense that the tribal 
population always remained the majority of the population, in spite of 
immigration. However, that did not save the 'abode of clouds' from history 
of unrest and conflicts and here again ‘alien’ Bengalis are often at the receiving 
end from the 'sons of the soils'. 


Arunachal is the probably the most linguistically diverse state in northeast, 
having 26 main groups of tribal languages along with many subgroups. This 
state apparently, is currently exhibiting a shift in linguistic hegemonic structure. 
Hindi, has replaced the pidgin language Nefamese as the lingua franca for 
inter-tribal communication (cf. Modi 2006). 

Assam is most noticeable for its language-related conflicts. After British 
occupation of Assam in 1826, it was made a province of Bengal and most 
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of their later north east occupations (Kochari kingdom consisting of current 
_Cachar and Karbi Anglong, Jayantiya Hills, Angami Naga kingdom) were 
added almost randomly to this province and (in 1836) Bengali was made the 
official language replacing Assamese. This history of appendage and 
reorganisation of Assam continued for almost the entire British period. The 
Lushai kingdom, Garo kingdom, Matak kingdom, Kuki Naga kingdom was 
added to it at different period of time. The Upper Assam was once made 
independent and then was again annexed back with Assam. And in the 
meantime Assam was made a separate province from Bengal (1874) and 
Assamese was re-established as the official language. In 1898 Assam was again 
made a part of the new province of East Bengal and Assam which was again 
reversed in 1912 to make Assam a part of Bengal only to reverse it again 
in 1919 to make it a separate district (including Sylhet). For a long time the 
British did not have an active forward policy for Northeastern region which 
is very much unlike the northwestern provinces (though Punjab was annexed 
much later in 1849). This may be due to the aggressive relation of the British 
with Russia and Afganistan as compared to relatively soft trade policy with 
regards to China (Roychowdhury 1986). This created a sense of restlessnes, 
which was made more complex by the colonial system of ‘chowdhury’s — 
the exploitative revenue collectors many of whom were Bengalis. Later, to 
increase cultivation, British encouraged cultivators from East Bengal to take 
up uncultivated land in Assam in order to increase their revenues from this 
area. But this migration was seen as a problem, the Assamese refused to accept 
Bengalis other than as intruders and aliens and ascribed (and continued to 
ascribe for a long time to come) most of their problems to the immigration. 
The immigrants have been mostly Bengalis from the districts of Maymensingh, 
Rangpur, Bogra and Pabna. The following chart (cited in Pathak, 1986) gives 
the comparative rate of population increase per square mile in the districts 
of Mayemansingh and Goalpara (Assam) from 1901 to 1931. 


1901 ; 1911 1921 1931 
Mayemansingh -~ 12.7 15.5 6.9 6.1 
Goalpara 2.0 30.0 27.0 16.0 


The migration, which was hailed in the beginning as it was making the 
area more economically viable, was gradually perceived as the root cause of 
deprivation for the 'son of the soil' for a long time to come. Only solution 
to all the problems were thought as diminishing linguistic (and other kinds 
of) heterogeneity of any kind. Added to this was the sense of subjugation 
to Bengali speakers/language, which often receive rubrics like “Bengali 
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expansionism’, ‘cultural imperialism’, ‘peaceful invasion of Mayemanshing 
army’, etc. Chatterji’s inclusion of Kamrupa as a dialect of Bengali also evoked 
reaction from Assamese academics. Kakati (1935) discussed at some length 
the linguistic features that distinguish Assamese from Bengali and concluded 
that ‘Assamse is not an off shoot/patois of Bengali but an independent speech 
related to Bengali both occupying the position of dialects with reference to 
standard Magadhi Apabhamsa’ (Kakati, 1935:10) 


To respond to this problem the approach taken was that of ‘linguistic 
nationalism’. In 1947 Sylhet, a relatively economically developed district, 
voted to join Bangladesh (then East Pakistan). Apparently it was perceived 
as a victory in Assam and as an '*... opportunity for the Assamese leadership 
‘to get rid of Sylhet’ and carve out a linguistically more homogenous province. 
When the results of the referendum were declared, there was a feeling of relief 
in the Brahmaputra valley’’ (quoted from Hussain and Asauddin, 2000, cited 
in Choudhury, 2002). Governor of Assam speaking at the assembly said 


‘The natives of Assam are now masters of their own house. They 
have a government which is both responsible and responsible to 
them. The Bengali no longer has the power, even if he had the 
will, to impose anything on the people of these hills and valleys 
which constitute Assam.’ 


In an order dated September 26, 1947, the Assam government imposed 
Assamese as a compulsory second language in all schools where it could not 
be the first. The Bengali language became the first casualty of this order when 
out of 250 Bengali medium primary schools in Dhubri sub-division of Goalpara 
district, only three remained within three years of the passing of the order. 
Therefore, language was viewed as an effective weapon to counter the ‘Bengali 
cultural imperialism.” To supplement the order to bring in linguistic 
homogeneity, a circular was issued from the Revenue Department, on May 
4, 1948 based on the principle: ‘Accept Assamese as mother tongue and we 
give you land’. The vast number of Muslim migrants who had come to Assam 
declared Assamese as their mother-tongue in the census of 1951 to retain their 
lands in their occupation. A comparison of the percentage of growth of 
population of Bengali and Assamese native speakers from 1911 to 1971 can 
be seen in this respect. 


MT 1921 1931 1951 1961 1971 
Assamese 13 16 150 36 31 


Bengali 22 19 1 20 41 
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The official language act passed in 1961 proclaimed Assamese to be the 
sole official language of the state. 


This unilingual language policy faced resistance and resulted in the death 
of 11 people on 19 May 1961. Besides Bengali language speakers were 
not the only ones affected by the attempt of homogeneity. This spread 
discontent and unrest among other linguistic communities. Where the state 
reorganisation commission visited Assam in 1954, the Mizo union and Lushai 
district council in a joint memorandum pointed out to the commission that 
Assamese constitute 31% of the population, Bengali 31% and the tribals 38%. 
In matters of civil appointments, the Assamese were getting 6096 and other 
getting 40% posts, 75% of expenditure was made on the Assamese areas, and 
25% on other areas. The tribal representation was dissatisfied with the response 
of the commission and this led to a feeling of further frustration and unrest. 


Needless to say, that all these instances present only very few fleeting 
observations of linguistic politics of the region where there are more instances 
of violence directed towards linguistic communities. The objective of these 
arguments and observations presented here, is only to show that the linguistic 
hegemony as exists in the region certainly warrants more in depth 
considerations. -To end the discussion, I would like to comment briefly about 
the linguistic disposition of the Bengali community in this zone. 

The 'otherness' of Bengalis in this region at present is twofold. For the 
migrated population, who were shifted from their base at Bangladesh, in the 
local context they are viewed as the ‘immigrants’ that enjoyed economic, social 
and professional privileges that are 'rightfully not theirs'. In the national 
context they are the speaker of a non-standard version of one of the major 
language. Hence, they have to resort to the suddha bangla for formal situations 
and not easily a part of the Bangla community because of their 'accent'. The 
consciousness of being a speaker of a less prestigious dialect is usually more 
powerful in younger generation who are more sensitive towards the 
*fashionable' way of speaking. A reasonable level of proficiency in the standard 
dialect, Hindi as well as the most dominant local language is required to ensure 
an acceptable state of bilingualism, and this may happen at the expense of 
their native dialect, which is likely to move closer towards oblivion, more 
so in the speech of the younger elites. 

In the end, it can be said that in northeast provinces time and again language 
acted as a tool of oppression, dominance, violence on the one hand and 
resistance and struggle on the other. It demonstrates that to a great extent 
language can be a means as well as end of dominance and struggle. While 
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this paper only represents a few glimpses into such language related power 
play, a more comprehensive study of the relative power relation between 
languages of this region (as it stands today as well as through history) by 
scholars and linguists is the need of the hour. 
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SECTION-II 


Integration in Linguistic Pattern in India 


SuNmI Kumar CHATTERJI 


The gradual reconstruction of the Primitive Indo-European language through 
a comparative study of the various ancient Indo-European languages has been 
one of the foremost intellectual achievements of mankind in the present age. 
In 1786 Sir William Jones had, as if by a sort of inspiration, suggested the 
possibility of a common source for languages like Sanskrit, Greek and Latin 
and the rest, which presented striking similarities. Bit by bit the structure of 
Primitive Indo-European as the ultimate source-language has been 
reconstructed, and the Indo-European Ursprache appeared to have come to 
life in front of our eyes, like the Princess in the Fairy Tale from her enchanted 
sleep. The story of this reconstruction reads like a romance, and herein is 
one of the most attractive features in the history of the linguistic science. 


The Primitive Indo-European language has now been before us for some 
generations, and with more and more detailed and intensified studies, her 
features are being revealed to us with greater and greater distinctness and 
precision. But still there are many points which have remained obscure. The 
reading of the Hittite inscriptions and the establishment of the kinship between 
Hittite and the Indo-European speech family has opened to us a new vista 
in the study of Indo-European, and with the postulation of Indo-Hittite, we 
are now coming to re-discover what lies at the background of Indo-European. 
Indo-European has now been placed as a development of an earlier Indo-Hittite, 
and the postulation of Indo-Hittite is enabling us to understand certain 
obscurities of Indo-European. 


This reconstruction is just one side of the medal. It represents the synthesis 
of science. On the other side, we have a closer acquaintance with the nature 
of the various ancient and modem Indo-European languages. These are not 
only streams which have branched off from the mother Indo-European, but 
they also show in their developments certain other traits which were absent 
in the mother-speech. Here we have the result of analysis in scientific 
investigation. Vedic and Homeric Greek, Latin and Gothic, Old Irish and Old 


* First published in: Bulletin of the Philological Society of Calcutta, Vol 1, No. 
1, 1959. 
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Slav and the rest show basic agreements with each other in Phonetics or 
phonological development, in Morphology, in Syntax and in Vocabulary. All 
these agreements are inheritances, no doubt. But at the same time, they present 
certain noteworthy divergences, in all the above aspects of Grammar, as well 
as in Vocabulary. These divergences are in some cases developments, along 
independent lines, of some original traits. In some cases, there have been 
curtailments of original characteristics; in other cases again, there have been 
elaboration of these. In either way, we can say that in some instances there 
has been just a normal and natural working out of old linguistic habits and 
tendencies. Thus the Indo-European vowel system which has been formulated 
under Ablaut or Vowel-gradation has generally been retained in most ancient 
Indo-European languages, however this has been overlaid with new 
developments. In some cases, this vowel-gradation has met with a natural 
death, and in other cases it has been submerged, so to say, by innovations, 
which in all probability were induced by contact with other languages. 


This contact with other languages has been the second great force in the 
historic evolution of the ancient Indo-European languages. We can see the 
results of the working of these tendencies in innovations. But we are not always 
fully cognizant of the results of contacts with other languages in bringing out 
these changes. The theory of substrata has been quite logically postulated to 
explain a great many of these innovations. Where the original language, which 
influenced an ancient Indo-European speech either by mere contact or as a 
inore basic substratum, is still extant and can be studied, what would be looked 
upon as a possibility becomes a probability and sometimes a certainty. 


A language like Indo-European spread from its original homeland in 
different directions, and in each of these new areas where it established itself, 
it came in touch with other languages. The dry grass-lands in Eurasia to the 
south of the Ural mountains is looked upon as the original home of the Indo- 
Europeans where the primitive Indo-European speech as a single language or 
dialect- group became characterised. Of course, there is the possibility of the 
language having not a unique and uniform character, but being just a group 
of closely related dialects with common characteristics, but also with some 
special ones for each of these dialects. Both these possibilities can equally 
be assumed. Be it as it may, we were warranted in assuming the existence 
of a Common Indo-European from our study of the various ancient Indo- 
‘European languages. This Indo-European language passed on to the west 
through the moister and marshy lands of Western Russia and Poland into the 
forest areas of Germany and Scandinavia, and to the lands of Western Europe 
like Italy and France which were largely brought under cultivation by their 
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original inhabitants who ante-dated the Indo-Europeans. The effect of climate 
in modifying language may be there, but it is not so very vital. The new 
geographical and economical environment may bring in modifications in 
vocabulary and induce semantic change in the original speech-commodity of 
roots and words. But more vital are syntactical, phonetic and morphological 
changes. These can be rapidly introduced in the language when it is taken 
over by peoples of alien speech who are made to accept the new language, 
gradually abandoning their own. It does not matter if they do it willingly 
through cultural influence, or if they are induced by the force of political, 
economic and other reasons. Thus the widespread change in the system of 
consonants of Primitive Indo-European in the Germanic branch, and a similar 
alteration in Armenian and Tokharian, may be taken as a case in point where 
we have the influence of other peoples who were made to adopt the Indo- 
European language. So also, in later times, the mutation of the initial 
consonantal element in the declension of the Nouns in the Celtic languages 
like Old Welsh and Old Irish, may be looked upon as the result of large groups 
of pre-Indo-European Iberian peoples adopting the Celtic form of Indo- 
European in Western Europe. Induced by phonetic change, the morphological 
structure also alters. The establishment of an analytical structure for a language 
is frequently the result of widespread phonetic decay. We can see a conspicuous 
example in the evolution of Chinese. Phonological study of the various Chinese 
languages (which are mis-called diulects), as having evolved ultimately from 
a Basic or Source Speech, viz., Archaic Chinese of the Shang and Chou periods, 
has revealed how through phonetic decay a single language which was 
originally an inflected one with an elaborate system of Vowel Ablaut and also 
Consonantal Mutation, finally became Old Chinese of about 500 A.D—as a 
language which had become isolating in structure, deprived of all proper 
inflexions, and with a fixed syntax taking up the work of morphological 
inflexions, as the epoch-making researches of Bernhard Karlgren have shown. 


So, too, in the case of Indo-European. Leaving aside the question of the 
history of Indo-European outside India, where normal development, together 
with the action of substrata, modified Primitive Indo-European into the historic 
ancient Indo-European languages, if we take the case of India, we can see 
how there has been a revolutionary change in the spirit of Indo-European: 
a change which has affected its Phonetics, its Morphology, its Syntax, and 
also its Vocabulary. 


The Indo-European language was brought into India probably during the 
late centuries of the second millennium B.C.—it was a process which took 
centuries to be completed from after 1500 B.C. Already the Primitive Indo- 
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Europeans, coming evidently, through the Caucasus Mountains into Northern 
Mesopotamia, were influenced by the highly advanced local peoples—by the 
Hittites who partly represent a kindred stock with a speech connected with 
the same Indo-European family, and by a number of other non-Indo-European 
peoples of whom the most important were the mixed Semitic-speakers of 
Assyria and Babylon. Their Primitive Indo-European language became 
. modified into Indo-Iranian or Aryan (in the narrower sense) in Mesopotamia, 
later on to bifurcate into Iranian and Indo-Aryan, after they had pushed further 
to the east as far as Northern India. After they came to India, we have 
specimens of their language in the speech of the Rig-Veda. Here the main 
atmosphere of the speech is very largely Indo-European, showing, as it does, 
remarkable points of agreement with ancient Greek, with Gothic and other 
ancient languages of the same family. But just as Gothic and Latin and Greek 
as well as Celtic and Slav had their special developments, so the Aryan speech, 
passing through Iran, on the soil of India, started its career of independent 
development. Herein of course there was natural progress along the old lines 
of usage as well as tendency. But what appears to have been specially effective 
in India was the inevitable movement towards an Integration in Pattern with 
the pre-Aryan languages of India which were going strong. 


The Aryan language was brought to India by the semi-nomad Aryan people 
who were moving about in their gramus or clans, whose leaders were typified 
by Indra and were Purandaras or ‘destroyers of cities’. In India there were 
settled populations of pre-Aryans, the Nishadas or Austro-Asiatics who had 
built up the village agricultural civilization of ancient India, and the Dravidians 
who had raised the structure of great city-civilisations in the country ; and 
there were also the Kiratas or Mongoloids, who were equally agriculturists 
like the Nishadas. These peoples, living in the Panjab and in the Ganges Valley, 
appear to have been conquered by the Aryans, who for some time ruled over 
them as Conquistadores, or as a Herrenvolk. Later on, after the first shock 
of hostile contact, linguistic and racial miscegenation was inevitable. The 
absence of a common language among a multi-lingual settled population in 
North India consisting of Dravidian, Austro-Asiatic and Sino-Tibetan 
(Mongoloid) speakers, and possibly also speakers of other languages (which 
are now lost), gave to the Aryan language as the language of a vigorous and 
powerful race of conquerors its great chance. The Aryan speech could fill 
up a vacuum and supply among all these pre-Aryan speakers the need for 
a common speech which evidently was lacking. Whatever might be the ‘reason, 
among the pre-Aryan peoples, Dasas and Dasyus and Sudras and Nishádas 
and Kiratas, Sabaras and Pulindas and others, the Aryan language came to 
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be accepted. In this acceptance, the scope of Aryan speech extended over vast 
geographical areas. But the speech was modified in the process of acceptance 
by these pre-Aryan peoples. A mixed race came into being through racial inter- 
mixture; and, as the late Prof. F.W. Thomas said, out of the miscegenation 
of these various kinds of people on the soil of India, the Indian Man (as 
distinguished from his forbears, the Aryan Man, the Dravidian Man, the Kirata 
Man and the Nishida Man) came into being towards the end of the Vedic 
period. Anuloma and Pratiloma marriages (which the pure Aryans who were 
anxious to preserve their racial integrity did not like), became in spite of 
everything very common, and we have the Hindu People of history as a result. 


A Linguistic Integration, bringing about the convergence of language types, 
which were to start with, totally different, in Phonetics, in Morphology, in 
Syntax and in Vocabulary, to a single type within the bounds of India, was 
the inevitable result. Linguistic development has gone parallel to cultural and 
racial development. A widespread mixture of races and cultures on the soil 
of India resulted in a great tolerance, and in the gradual evolution of a common 
culture pattern. The Aryan bases of the speech, as it was already current as 
a characterized thing among its original or native speakers, was seriously 
assailed by the spirit of Dravidian and Austric (Kol) and Nishada (Sino- 
Tibetan), and there was an integration, the pace of which became quicker as 
the centuries passed, of the Aryan speech-pattern to the pre-Aryan speech- 
pattern, particularly the Dravidian and to some extent the Austric or Kol, and 
to a still lesser extent the Sino-Tibetan (except in certain areas where the 
Mongoloid peoples were preponderating). There are now in India a score of 
important ‘Major Languages’ besides a number of minor ones, and these 
represent genetically four distinct speech-families—the Austric, the Sino- 
Tibetan, the Dravidian and the Indo-European: and this last was certainly the 
latest to arrive in India. The spread of the Aryans in North India and their 
assimilation among the pre-Aryans peoples involved not only the adoption of 
the Indo-Aryan language by the other groups, but also brought about a 
tremendous influence from the non-Aryan languages on the Aryan, which in 
this way suffered from inroads into its nature or character from the non-Aryan 
languages. We note that this modification of the Aryan speech by the non- 
Aryan ones was going on from very ancient times, and one might say from 
the age of the formation of the Vedic speech itself. 

The change ultimately became so very great that one might say that the 
Vedic, as representing the oldest form of the Aryan speech in India, in its 
spirit, its Syntax, its Morphology and its Vocabulary, is something like an 
alien vis-à-vis later Sanskrit and Prakrit and Modern Indo-Aryan; although the 
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bulk of the roots and most of the more important basic inflexions are continued 
in Modern Indo-Aryan. As the figure has been used—the waters of the 
Primitive Indo-European, not pure any longer but mingled with those of 
Dravidian and Austric and Sino-Tibetan, are flowing through the dried up 
channel of the pre-Aryan speeches, following their structures and thought- 
patterns. 


The result of these mutual inter-actions and influences, which on the whole 
made the Aryan forego its original character in many vital matters, and which 
brought about profound changes in the Dravidian and Austro-Asiatic speeches 
also, has been the creation of a Common Indian Type of Speech, which 
embraces the Aryan, Dravidian, Austric as well as Sino-Tibetan languages. 
Here we have a remarkable Integration in Linguistic Pattern, which has bound 
up in one bundle so to say speeches of totally different origin, and even made 
them conform with each other, the Aryan particularly with the Dravidian. In 
a similar way, there has developed a Common Indian Type of Man, with a 
Common Pan-Indian Type of Culture. 


Some of the characteristics of the common linguistic type, which can be 
called the Integrated Indian Type, are as follows: 


1. Phonetic 


(i) In Phonetics, we have the gradual establishment of a system of 
vocalization in which quantity was no longer of genetic or semantic 
importance—at any rate, vowel-quantity became variable with the 
speech-rhythm. This was noted from Middle Indo-Aryan onwards, and 
in later Prakrit and Apabhraiiga verse, very great liberties can be taken 
with vowel-quantity, long vowels being made short and short: vowels 
long to suit the rhythm of the line. Of course, in some of the Dravidian 
languages we note vowel-quantity as still current, but we may ask 
whether this vowel-quantity is not something of a secondary character, 
like the imposition of Greek quantity on Latin verse. 


(ii) Further, in the phonetics of this common type we note the existence 
of the cacuminal or cerebral sounds. These were not present in Primitive 
Indo-European or in Indo-Iranian, but they developed on the soil of India. 
Although we can see that in recent centuries the Scandinavian languages 
of Norway and Sweden have developed these cacuminals (r+t or r+d 
becoming cerebrals), the presence of these cerebral sounds in Dravidian 
and Austric, and the gradual prominence which these sounds acquired 
in the Aryan speech, suggest an integration towards the non-Aryan 
speech families. In the Sino-Tibetan family there is no special place 
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for cerebrals, and there is only one alveolar set of sounds in place of 
the Common Indian dentals and cerebrals: and Aryan languages like 
Assamese and Nepali have come under the influence of Sino-Tibetan 
in this matter. Also in the dental modification of the palatal affricates 
(c and j being pronounced as ts or s and dz or z) in Assamese, in East 
Bengali, in Nepali and other Himalayan speeches, we may note the 
influence of Sino-Tibetan. 


2. Morphological 

Here we have a number of very remarkable changes in the structure of Indo- 
European as a result of integration with Dravidian and Austric as well as Sino- 
Tibetan. 


(i) 


(ii) 


In the. first instance, there is the gradual dropping of Prepositions. 
Prepositions were in a way still going strong in the Old Indo-Aryan 
or Vedic speech. In Classical Sanskrit, their proper prepositional use 
virtually became extinct, and they became pre-verbals, upasargas, which 
were attached to verb-roots to modify them; and no longer these 
upasargas, which were originally just Prepositions, governed Nouns in 
the different cases, as in the other ancient Indo-European languages. 
These upasargas did not have any separate existence in Sanskrit, except 
when they came to be joined like prefixes to verb-roots; and they 
disappeared in Modern Indo-Aryan. 


The place of these Prepositions, which came before the Noun fo govern 
it in various cases, was gradually taken over by Post-positions in Modern 
Indo-Aryan. Already from Middle Indo-Aryan we see this tendency and 
process, and gradually certain independent words, which came after the 
Noun as modifiers, to show case-relations, became, through phonetic 
decay, like inflexions, and they came after the Noun or Pronoun. In 
some cases, when they were tagged on to the preceding Nouns or 
Pronouns, they became suffixed inflexions, as much as in Dravidian and 
Austric; and in other cases, in more recent times, whole words, which 
were nominal or verbal, came to be used as Postpositional Affixes to 
clarify case-relations. Here we have a most tremendous deviation from 
the original Indo-European habit of speech, which has virtually been 
of the nature of a complete surrender of a special characteristics of Indo- 
European, to allow its descendent in India, the Aryan speech, to integrate 
itself with the linguistic pattern presented by the Dravidian and Austric 
as well as by Sino-Tibetan. 


In the Declension of the Noun, there are certain points of approximation 
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(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 
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in the development of the Aryan speech to that presented by Dravidian 
and Austric: the matter need not be detailed here. 


In Indo-European, the Comparative and Superlative forms of the 
Adjective were indicated by means of affixes, like —yas and —istha and 
-tara and —tama as in Sanskrit. Sanskrit kept up these affixes, no doubt 
as inheritances from the Vedic. But gradually in the Aryan speech from 
Middle Indo-Aryan onwards, these inflexional method of indicating the 
Superlative and Comparative were dropped, and we have a different way 
which now obtains in the Modern Indo-Aryan languages. The 
Comparative and Superlative Forms of the Adjective do not show any 
change by the addition of inflexions, but the system in New Indo-Aryan 
is now phrasal. Herein we have another great point of Integration for 
Indo-Aryan. 


There was a basic change in the structure of the Verb in the sentence. 
In Indo-European, the inflected forms of the Verb for the different tense 
and, moods were something very noticeable. But following Dravidian, 
the structure of the Verb becomes nominal and adjectival rather than 
remaining purely verbal. Tenses like the present, past and future came 
to be formed from Middle Indo-Aryan onwards on the basis of certain 
participle forms, as in Dravidian. This is noticeable in the widespread 
simplification of the Old Indo-Aryan (Vedic) Verbal Conjugation in 
Middle Indo-Aryan, and still more in New Indo-Aryan. In New Indo- 
Aryan, as a matter of fact, except for the old simple present indicative, 
which has generally survived (although with a certain modal change, 
as in Hindi), the past and future tenses are made from bases which were 
participial in origin. Here also we see an approximation of Aryan to 
Dravidian. 

There has developed an extensive use of a Verb meaning ‘to do’ with 
a Noun or an Adjective to form Derivative Verbs. This is a form of 
the Denominative Verb made with the help of another root, and not 
by means of inflexion. This is exceedingly characteristic of all Indian 
speech, whether Aryan or Dravidian or Kol. A great many old roots 
have become obsolete, amd Nouns and Adjectives with an auxiliary Verb 
meaning ‘to do’ have come to close the breach. 


Compound Verb Constructions are a very remarkable feature now of 
both Aryan and Dravidian. This was something which was absolutely 
unknown in the oldest form of Indo-Aryan, and we see the beginnings 
of this usage in Pali and other Middle Indo-Aryan. When the 
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Prepositions, which had become Pre-verbal Prefixes modifying the 
meanings of the roots, gradually lost their significance and their use, 
a new device had to be found out to indicate the modification in meaning 
of a root, or to show some special form of action denoted by the root. 
Two verbs are used side by side, in which the first verb giving the 
root-idea is modified by a second one, which acts like a modifying prefix 
or adverb. This is another characteristic of the Common Indian Pattern 
of Language, embracing both Aryan and Dravidian. 


3. Syntactical 


The approximation of the aix to Dravidian and Austric pattern in Syntax 
is also most remarkable. The usual order of words in these three groups of 
languages is the same. The place of different parts of speech in the sentence 
is so similar that simply by putting down the equivalents, a Bengali sentence 
could be rendered into idiomatic or syntactically correct Tamil, or a Tamil 
sentence into similar good Marathi. This Common Pattern of Syntax would 
indicate that there is a common habit of thinking, and this is the result of 
some basic racial and cultural integrations. 


4. In Vocabulary 


Sanskrit and Prakrit as well as the Bhashas on the New Indo-Aryan Speeches 
have abandoned a very large percentage of common Vedic words,. and either 
have taken up in their place new words created with the help of Aryan roots 
and terminations, or have adopted words from Dravidian (and also to some 
extent from Austric). Several hundreds of common words in Sanskrit would 
be quite easily found to be derived from Dravidian. A Vedic sentence normally 
looks rather different in its vocabulary even when compared with Classical 
Sanskrit. But Classical Sanskrit easily passes on to Prakrit, and then to the 
modern Aryan languages of Indian. 


(i) There are certain devices which are unique and which show the same 
pattern; For instance, there is the use of Echo words in all Indo-Aryan 
languages, which can be equated exactly by what we see in the various 
Dravidian languages. A Noun or Verb or some other word is partially 
modified in its initial syllable either by substituting a new consonant 
or by a new consonant as well as a new vowel, and in this way this 
mutilated Echo-word, as it has been called, is created, and it is tagged 
on to the original word, and these two by combination give an idea 
of a group of things or actions associated with that indicate by the 
basic word. 


(ii) 
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The Modern Indian languages show, whether they are Dravidian or Aryan 
or Austric, a very common use of Onomatopoetic Words, used either 
singly or reduplicated, to indicate various things. Sometimes these 
Onomatopoetic Words, particularly when they are re-duplicated, express 
an intensity or plurality or lightness of the idea. The sounds conveyed 
by these Onomatopoetic Words are frequently used to indicate other 
sensations, which are felt or observed by other sense-organs rather than 
by the ear. Such onomatopoetics have been very well studied for Bengali 
by Rabindranath Tagore and by Ramendra Sundar Trivedi and others. 
They form quite a characteristic thing in the general pattern of Modern 
Indian Languages, no matter whatever the family of these languages. 
They are just coming into prominence in Middle Indo-Aryan. And as 
Sanskrit is rather conservative, seeking to follow the Vedic as much 
as possible, we do not find many of these onomatopoetics in Sanskrit. 
Their occurrence is exceedingly rare in the oldest Aryan i.e. the Vedic. 
In the matter of the Onomatopoetic Words, we have something very 
characteristic of the Modern Indian languages, and these furnish a 
Common Pattern to all of them. It is an inheritance or imposition or 
adaptation in Indo-Aryan from the pre-Aryan speeches. 


' The above points would show the lines along which Indo-Aryan has been 
modified in India, and an Integration into a Common Linguistic Type has 
in this way taken place. It was along similar lines that in pre-historic times 
the Indo-European speech in its various ramifications became characterized 
in the various branches, retaining of course a good deal of their original genetic 
characteristics, but showing also new developments. These developments, as 
we can see, are both natural as well as the result of language-contact, leading 
to assimilation and integration into the pattern of the languages which are 
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SUKUMAR SEN 


Panini mentions these Samfsas: Avyayibhava, Tatpurusa, Dvigu, Dvandva and 
Bahuvrihi. Of these only one name, Avyayibhdva is indicative of grammatical 
function and the remaining names are examples of the samäsas typified. 


Tatpurusa! (Determinative compound) includes many subtypes of which 
a common feature is that the second member is semantically more important 
than the first (uttarapadartha- pradhànas tatpurusah). The main subtypes are 
four: (i) the first member is governed in an oblique case by the second member 
which is either a root noun, or a primary derivative not used as an independent 
word in the same sense; (ii) that first member is governed by the second which 
is either a noun or an adjective (primary or secondary); (iii) the first member 
indicates a part of the second, and (iv) the two members are in apposition. 


The first subtype is covered by the süfra 2.2.19 (upapadamatin, ‘a 
prepositional word is compounded with a word which is not a finite verb'.) 
Compounds of this type are frequent in Vedic.? In classical Sanskrit the use 
of this subtype is comparatively rare. 


The second subtype is the typical Tatpurusa in cl. Sanskrit, which in early 
Vedic is not at all frequent. Tutpurusa with ordinary (ie. non-verbal) 
substantives as second member (e.g. rájaputra-) hardly exceeds three dozen 
examples in the first nine books of RV.? By taking an example of this type 
(tatpurusah ‘his man’) as the name Panini only points out the predominance 
of this type in the literary speech analysed by him. 

The fourth subtype is subdivided into two groups of compounds. In one 
group the first member is a numeral. If such a compound is treated as a 
collective noun Panini calls it as Dvigu ^ (an example, meaning 'two cows,—a 
unit’). In the other group the two members are in apposition, the first member 
being an adjective? or a pure substantive, and Panini calls it Karmadhdraya. 


No satisfactory explanation or interpretation of the name Kurmadhdraya 
has been given. The accepted meaning is ‘subject sustainer'.Ó But then this 
meaning would make it an example of the Upapada subtype of Tutpurusa. 
It can not indicate the appositional subtype. If it is an example of the 
appositional subtype, as I think it is, the meaning would be ‘act of possession 
or holding’ (karma caitat * dhadrayam or *dhàrayà or dharayah ceti), dháraya- 
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denoting not agent but action. Originally, therefore karmadharaya indicated 
compounding of two nouns standing appositionally. It appears that Panini 
extended the scope of the original karmadhàraya to include compounds where 
the first member is either an adjective or a noun having the force of an adjective 
(such as candramas-, nararsabha- etc., the so-called upamita and upamdna 
groups.) 

The name Dvandva is not an example of the copulative compound.’ 
Dvandva- ‘pair’ is a late Vedic word? coming out of an Iterative (Amredita) 
compound dvam-dvam ‘pairwise’ .? 

The original implication of dvandva- was probably reciprocality. After the 
final change of meaning it was taken as the name for the copulative compound. 

Bahuvrīhi!? is an example of the possessive compound which is fully 
satisfactory as the name for it. 


l.  Pàóini does not define Tatpuruta but merely names it as a type (tatpuruuap 
2.1.22). But the comparative importance of the second member is indicated 
in another sdira (2.4.26) 


Macdonell, Vedic Grammar + 274-76 ! 
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Saükhyàpárvo dvigup (2.1.52). . 

It is however not clear whether Pàóini considered adjective plus noun as 
Karmadharaya compound. The name occurs in a covering sdtra (1.2.92) outside 
the Samasa rules. The rule viteuail vi+eùyeða bahulam (2.1.57) comes under 

Tatpuruta. 

6. See Wackernagel II i p.140. cp. Janmejaya-(name); vi*vamejaya- ‘exciting all’, 
vàcamilkhaya- stirring the voice' (Maedonell { 272); TS. amcóaya- unmerciful". 
(Wackernagel II i ł 21B). 

7.  Sátra 2.2.29 (càrthe dvandvap). 

8. etani vai dvàda*a dvandvani (Taittiriya-Saühità 1.6.9). Wackernagel II i f 10a. 

9.  Maitràyaóá- Saühità 1.7.3. 

10.  Pàóini refers to Bahuvriühi as the residual compound (*ezo bahuvráhip 2.2.23). 
In the next sdtra however he mentions that a Bahuvrahi compound may have 
more than one initial component and. it indicates a meaning outside the 


components (anekam. anyupadarthe): 


Dravidic-Indo-Aryan Parallel Words 


PRANABESH SINHA Roy 


Borrowed words in Indo-Aryan fall into two categories: 1. Indian & 2. Extra- 
Indian. Words of extra-Indian origin began their invasions right from the Old- 
Indo-Aryan times. They came from the languages of people with whom the 
Aryans came into touch like the Chinese, Greek, Persian, Arabs etc. For 
historical reasons Persian made another subsequent inroad to our New Indo- 
Aryan languages. 

Loan-words from Indian languages other than Indo-Aryan: were almost 
inevitable acquisitions from speakers with whom the Aryans mingled. Though 
non-Aryans, they became part and parcel of Aryandom in a fusion of race, 
language and culture whence the composite Indian nation came into being. 
These Indian languages belong to the following language families: 

1. Dravidian, 2. Austric, 3. Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto-Chinese. Of these, the 
Dravidian has, perhaps, contributed vitally, the Austric or Kolarian speeches 
also have not inconsiderable share, while the Sino-Tibetan did not offer any 
very substantial amount save to a little extent to Assamese and some North- 
Eastern dialects of Bengali. I propose to deal with some likely Dravidic 
elements in Indo-Aryan. 


[A] Sanskrit-Tamil-Equations 
The following word-studies have been based on Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit 
English Dictionary for words lacking in Indo-European derivation, while Tamil 
words have been collected from the excellent Tamil lexicon of Madras 
University, supplemented and supported by corresponding examples, whenever 
possible, from other Dravidian speeches particularly from Kittel’s Kannada 
Dictionary which very fully discusses Dravidic borrowed elements in Sanskrit. 
The possible Dravidic origin of the following words have been tentatively 
advanced which, it is hoped, may lead up to a more detailed and systematic 
investigation that alone can postulate the provenance with definite conviction. 

(Ta=Tamil, Te=Telugu, K=Kannada, M=Malayalam, To=Todagu). 

kankata kankatikd : comb, cf. Ta Kkaükam, kankatakam; M. kangadam, 
l K.kankata—all denoting comb. (Beng. kakai, Hindi 
kanghi (the aspiration is of interest), cf. Skt. jambh-. 
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kankala 
kangu(ni) 


kacakn 


kacu, kacvi 


kacca 


kacchapa 


kaccu 


kaficuka 


kafijaka 


kata 


kata, kat 
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skeleton cf. Ta. kankàlam, but Mod. Greek kwkaAov. 


: a kind of Panic seed forming an article of food for the 


poor, cf. kanku. black millet, Panicum Indicum. 


: ill-disposed, wicked; intolerable; difficult to be attained, 


cf. Ta & Te. kacaku—be unwilling, reluctant, have 
misgivings, show hesitancy. 


: plant with a bulbuous,esculent root. cf. Ta. kacavu, Te. 


kasavu, K.kasa, also Tamil kaccu, kaca: garden let tuce 
(Beng.kacu). 


: hem or end of a lower garment tucked into the girdle 


or waist-band, cf. Ta.kaccam, the end piece of a garment, 
kaccattam, folds in the garments of a Hindu (Beng. 
Kacha) strip of cloth worn over a man's private parts. 
(The same root also conveys a particular part of a tortoise 
whence (cf. Beng. katha-big tortoise) kaccapa treated 
below. Also cf. Skt kaksa > MIA. kakkha > (Beng.kakh) 
with its variants kacc(h)a. 


: tortoise, turtle. cf. Ta. kaccan, kaccam, kaccapam— ibid. 


Ta. kaccap—k—kataéy—tortoise-shell. Skt  kamatha, 
kamathi-küta. 


: itch, scab. cf. Ta. kaccai, scar, cicatrice (E. Beng. 


khausána) Beng. khos: a kind of excessively itchy sore. 


: a close fitting dress for upper part of the body; armour, 


mail; bodice, cf. Ta.kaccu, Te kaccu, kurukh-gujji: a coat 
of mail, a kind of corset. 


: with variants kafijana, kafijala, and aspirated khafijana—a 


kind of bird, Gracula Religiosa. cf. Ta kafica-am—king 
crow, pied wagtail. 


to surround, encompass, cover or screen, Ta.kat- ibid (see 


below). 


: to go, a twist of straw or grass; temples of an elephant; 


(at the end of some compounds) much, excessive; a 
corpse; a bier, bed, place where dead bodies are burnt 
or buried. These varied meanings conveniently center 
round two simple phonemes 'k' & ‘t’. cf. Ta. kata, Te. 
kada (tsu), Ma. káda, Tu kada: to pass through, traverse, 
cross, proceed, pass (time, cloud). Ta. Kata : to exceed, 
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kataka 


katakola 


Katankata 

(also katakata and 
katütanka) 
katankatert 


katana 


katambara 


katüha 


- excel, surpass, transcend; kattanam, Ka. kattana; building 


(Skt. pra-kostha, Beng. kotha, Hindi kothri), doolie, litter, 
bier. Ta. katam, a corpse, burning or burial ground; 
elephant’s temple. 


: String; ornamental ring on elephant’s tusk (cf. Beng. 


kadā); bracelet of gold or shell etc.; link of a chain; side 
or ridge of a hill, house or dwelling, circle, zone; 
metropolis; army. (cf. Oriya ‘kataka’). Ta. katam : rope; 
katakam, katayan: armlet, circle, ring, shield; army; 
fortified wall; mountain side or ridge of a hill, troops of 
elephants. Also Ta. kattakan: artistic design; decoration. 


: vessel, spittoon. cf. katakal, bucket, cylindrical vessel. 


(Hindi katora), Can ghata (Beng ghadà) be cognate? 


: an epithet of Siva or Ganesa. cf. Ta. kattatanka: 


elephant's temple; kattankam: battle-axe of Siva; 
kattankan: Siva who carries a battle-axe. 


: turmeric, cf. Ta. katam: turmeric & kateri; tree turmeric. 


An example of polyglottism is met with in the Sanskrit 
translation-compound ‘kanketeri’ meaning ‘turmeric’. 


: roof or thatch of a house. The Dravidian kat/kut—base 


has yielded many words relating to ‘abode’, ‘house’— 
some of which have been discussed above. cf. also Ta. 
katakal: excavated space for the foundation of a building; 
katampu—-household, family relations, kuti(kai), kutical, 
kuticai & with congeneric Sanskrit words kuta-, kutira, 
kutikà, kutungaka, kutumba (relatives), kudya. Hindi 
kothi, Beng. kuthi, küde (with spontaneous nasalization 
which, incidentally, has nasalized kiide—idle, by 
analogy). 


: a medicinal plant; also katu-rohini [cf. Ta. katuro (ki) 


ni]: Helleforus Niger. cf. Ta. katu-maram : medicinal 
Chebulic Myrobalam, Strychnine tree. Ta. katar-koti (Skt 
katu, bitter)—a bitter medicinal herb. Perhaps we have 
here in the Sanskrit—barà/bara, the Dravidian ver= root? 
Also cf. Skt krkarà: long peeper with Ta & Te kikari- 
ibid. 


. frying pan; young female buffalo whose horns are just 


appearing. So, also katüka = pan, pot. cf. Ta katüy. 
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katu 


katola 


katvara 


kattàra 


kathina 


kathera 


kathora, kathola 


Dravidic-Indo-Aryan Parallel Words 


Ka.kadayi. Te katáram: cauldron. Ta katükam: brass 
boiler. Tu. katà: shallow iron boiler (Beng ‘catu’ by 
palatalisation?); young he-buffalo: Beng (dialectal) kada, 
he-buffalo. Ma. kidàvu, Ta. katü-k-ka-ru, the last 
element almost echoing the dialectal Bengali form. 


: pungent, bitter: disagreeable; fierce; hot, envious: sharp. 


cf. Ta. katu, Ma.kadu: throb as from a sting, venomous 
bite, to ache be highly seasoned, pungent, be angry, 
poison, bitterness; thorn—all emanating from the idea 
of something ‘unpleasant’; cf. the reduplicated form 
katu-katu, as well as katukam, katuka, Ma. kaduhu: 
Indian mustard (Hindi kadua tel-mustard oil) In 
Dravidian 'katu' also means to 'detest', abhor, dislike 
in its basic sense, taken over by Sanskrit, cf. Beng. kada- 
strong, pungent and its palatalized variant cada. 


: pungent, flavour; man of an inferior and degraded tribe. 
: despised. Ta. katai, Te. & Ma. kada, Ka. & Tu. kade, 


all signifying a degraded person, man of low caste. 


: a weapon, a dagger, cf. Ta. kattari, Ta. katüri: cross- 


hilted dagger. Also Trident of Siva, New Indo-Aryan 
kătāri/katari, kātān, V kat (to cut). Prakritism V katt has 
perhaps been Sanskritised into Vkart, though we have 
Slavonic kartus (Lithuanian) in the sense of 'cutting'. 
(cf. Hemacandra's De$mümamala-kattarr-a knife: IL.4. 
cf. Skt Nkrt) 


: hard, stiff, inflexible, violent; an earthen vessel for 


cooking. cf. Ta. katirnam, hardness, firmness, cruelty; 
difficulty. Incidentally we may note the Greek Kóóivos 
and Latin catinum in the same sense. 


: a needy or distressed man, a pauper, cf. Ta. kattar- 


unfortunate man destined to suffer. 


: hard, solid, stiff, cruel, severe (also kathina q.v.) cf. Ta. 


katuran: hardenss, severity, solidity, crulety. Often we 
may note in passing the Dravidian counterpart happens 
to be a noun in a more or less abstraction whereas OIA 
goes in more for the qualitative adjective, as can be 
seen also in ‘kathina’ above. Can this be an indication 
of the mental characteristic of their speakers? 
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kaübula : -name of the eighth Yoga. Ta. Ibid. But according to 
Monier Williams « Arabic qabl. 
kam : (not used in conjugational tenses) : to wish, desire, love, 


have sexual intercourse with. cf. Ta. kàánkai, Te. 
küka.Ka.kanke: heat, ferverishness, pyrexia , Ta. 
kaiikicai: desire < Skt (8) kanksá: yearning, longing. 

kakud(a) : peak or summit, hump on bull. 

kakubh : peak, region or quarter as east, west etc. 

kakubhà (Vedic) : Terminalia Arjuna. cf. Ta. kakuttu: hump, kakupam: 
Terminalia tomentosa; region, any of the eight points of 
the compass. (We may note, however, Latin cacümen 
< *cacud-men). 

kakkata (Vedic) : a species of animal, a kind of bird, cf. Ta. kakkaturan, 
Ma. kakatuva: cockatoo. Also obtaining in many 
languages. There is a strong suspicion of onomatopoetic 
origin for the word. 

kanka : a heron (a bird of prey?) cf. kafkanam. Te. kaükanamu, 
kaüka, a water fowl. Ta. katkam, kanku: eagle, common 
kite. Also Skt kaükeru: a kind of crow. (Beng. kak. Can 
‘kak’ be a de-nasalised variant rather than an echo-word 
of the bird’s cry?) 


[B] Some Dravidian Suspects in NIA vocabulary 
Ta. kacakku. Ma. kasakku: to rub; soften as cow’s udder; squeeze as lemon. 
Beng. ghasa (Skt. gharsana), ghasdána, ghastana; kac(h)lana—all conveying 
‘rubbing’, ‘squeezing’. Also Ta. kacakkal: crushing, bruising between the 
fingers or hands. 
Ta. kaccal—áttam: strife, quarrel, Beng. kacal: quarrel; kac-kaci. 
Ta. kaccal. Ka. kacca: very tender, unripe or green fruit. I-Ar. kácà (Beng.), 
kaccaé (Hindi), kaficé (Oriya) etc. green; raw. 
Ta. kaca: to taste bitter. Beng. kasa, Skt kasaya, Pali kasata: bitter, acrid. 
Ta. kacatan : base, wicked, low minded, Beng. kucute. Also we have Ta. 
kaccatà « kaccara: baseness, meanness, knavery. One is tempted to connect 
it with NIA. kaccara, khacda (slang for a wicked felllow). 
Dr. adam : depth (< Vad : to be deep) : land; cf. malayalam, 
malayaran (Skt malaya < Dr. mala—mountain, Ma. & 
Ta. malei) where alam/ arma > à] = to possess; mountain 
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region. cf. Beng. adi meaning both ‘depth of water’ as 
well as ‘land’ and opposed to water. 

Ta. cilai, Ma. cilikka, Te. celágu, Ka. kele, sele : to sound, roar, noise. cf. 
Beng. cellana-to shout out loudly and noisily. 

Ta. kuruti : blindness; kurutan: blindman, kuruti: blind-woman, Tu 
kurute: blind, cf. Beng. kurute in the translation- 
compound kàüná-kurute totally blind. 

Ta. koru : bud; kóra: first sprout; korgari, Beng. küdi: bud, kóda- 
tender sprout of bamboo. (cf.-Skt. kutmala-bud). Within 
the same base-formation we have Ta. kulai : tender, leaf, 
sprout; to shoot, koluntu: tender twig, tendrill; kolumat- 
freshness as of shoots. cf. Skt Beng. kali (ka): tender 
twig or shooot of plants. 


Ta. kalul : to be agitated, turbid; kaluli: puddle, cf. Skt. kalusa, 
Beng.ghol(a)<Skt.ghora, turbid. 

Ta. kalavu : deception; kalla : deceit. cf. Beng. kal()a, chala- 
kalà—deceptive gestures. But are chala, chalana variants 
thereof ? 

Ta. kiru : to slit, tear, scratch, cut. Te. ciru: to slice. 

Ma. Kiru rind, Gondi kir: wound (Mtlso : kithre : to split wood- 


Ka. giru, Tu kiru : reminding one of Skt. kuthara), Ta. kuni : to split, 
scratch. We have roots like cirà, cera: to split, cid : a 
rift, split, korü- to scratch out kernel of fruits, kuruni, 
instrument for scratching out in Bengali. Can the word 
ciruni ‘comb’ be a cognate word? 


Ta. koda : hollow vessel. cf. Beng. kéde, hollow vessel. The 
Dravidian root kul, be hollow, Burrow says, has given 
a family of words: Dr. kunda : a hole in the ground, 
pit; pond; pot, pitcher. Also konda, gundi; hole, pit of 
the stomach. cf. Skt. kunda : well, pit; nabhi-kunda, 
navel. Beng. gód navel, the companion words kód, küdi 
going with hádi and bhád: pot. cf. Hindi kulhá, pot. 
Undoubtedly, most of the borrowed elements appertain to objects which the 
Aryans first came across on the soil of India and for which naturally they 
had no designations in their speech. Many place-names are of indigenous origin 
as well. Bengali pada < Skt palli signifying a particular quarter of a community, 
the word—háti in place names like nai-hati, kāmār-hāți—I do not know if 
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they have anything to do with hdta(ka): market (place); the word pat(t)i also 
denoting ‘a section or quarter’ as in Sinduria-patti in Calcutta, Sakhdripatti 
at Dacca have Dravidic equivalents in Ta. pedu as suffix to village names, 
petti, a suburb: pddus, padi a place, settlement: Npades, settle down; potti: 
a ford for a cattle, a pound: a small village; Ka. hatti, eg. Dimhatty area. 

I close with a note of warning, however, that in our quest of borrowings 
the path is set with various pitfalls. The mere identical look and ring of words 
do not, by any means, convey the true etymology, and since the Aryan- 
Dravidian inter-change was natural it is difficult, unless fully substantiated 
by scientific linguistic tests to pronounce any ultimatum in a branch of 
knowledge like philology which, after all, being a human science, is subject 
to vagaries. 


A Lexicological Enquiry into Dravidicism of Mohenjodaro . 
Culture 


D. N. Basu 


01. 


02. 


03. 


Linguistics can within its limited scope depict the culture. Lexicology, 
a special branch of it which is concerned with the systematic study of 
words used by a linguistic community is mainly involved in this particular 
study. All the materials and aspects of culture require labeling by the 
lexical elements which are found to vary in course of time to signify 
the culture concepts. Some concepts are newly imbibed in the community 
for which some new words are taken or created. I have defined 
'Lexicology' as the branch of a systematic investigation of the lexical 
elements used by a linguistic community to depict the civilisational 
phenomena through ages. Semantics would be a sub-branch of it. 


When a new culture object is introduced in a community from another, 
along with the object imported, its original name is also generally 
borrowed. But sometimes instead of exact loans there may be some sort 
of translation loans, and sometimes some descriptive naming or coinage 
is introduced. 

It is the general view that Mohenjodaro-Harappa culture-complex was 
Dravidic. Here is an attempt to assess the correctness of this view with 
the help of lexicological findings. 


. Dravidian languages extant in the modern days can be located broadly 


in six regions: 

(a) Southern (Tamil, Malayalam, Kodagu, Kota, Toda) 
(b) South-Western (Kannada) 

(c) South Eastern (Telugu) l 

(d) Central (Gondi, Kui, Parji, Kolami etc.) 

(e) Central Eastern (Kurukh or Oraon, Malto) 

(f) North Western (Brahui) 


The location of Brahui in the North Western speech is significant in 
connection with Mohenjodaro-Harappa. The home of Brahui is marked 
in the mountainous regions of East Balochistan—the Sarawan and 
Jhalawan provinces, and outside Balochistan, it is located in Shikarpur, 


* First Published in: Bulletin of the Department of Comparative Philology and 


Linguistics, No. 3, 1978, 
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Karachi and Upper Sind Frontier. The integrity of Brahui, however is 
unfortunately shaded by the influences of Persian, Urdu and Sindhi. Thus 
Brahui zur is ‘silver’, but the same word in Persian and Urdii denotes 
‘gold’ or ‘money’. Brahui Zhin is ‘iron’ and the Persian and Urdü word 
for it is dhan. Brahui word for’ woman’ is za-if and the Persian word 
corresponding is zun. A lot of such examples can be cited to show that 
Brahui has taken in many Iranian words changed or unchanged in form 
and with exact or slightly changed denotation. Thus the present day Brahui 
vocabulary preserves very little of the Dravidic elements due to the 
influences of the Persian language on the one hand and the Indo-Aryan 
languages like Sindhi and Urdü on the other. 


Hence, we have to depend on the other Dravidian languages especially 
the culturally advanced ones, like Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada and Telugu 
to find out lexicological correspondences with the culture of Mohenjodaro. 
Some important clues in this respect are no doubt noticed to reach a 
conclusion regarding the Dravidian of Mohenjodaro. 


In a paper of mine (ILR, 1976) entitled "Words for the four directions’, 
I have observed that the Aryans had the ‘east’ in front, the ‘west’ at the 
back, the ‘south’ on their right and ‘north’ at the direction of higher regions 
and their habitat covering the North India is wholly pictured by these 
terms. In the Dravidian languages of the South, I have shown that the 
chief word for the ‘east’ was kile (as in kilakku In T and M ) which 
besides has the sense of ‘under’, ‘below’ or ‘beneath’, for the ‘west’ again 
the chief word was mer (as in merkku in Tamil) which has also the sense 
of ‘over’ ‘above’ ‘upon’, for the ‘south’ is teñ (as in terkku in T takku 
in M and teriku in K) which has an extra meaning of ‘beauty’, ‘harmony 
in music’, ‘blackness’ and ‘coconut tree’ and for the north vata (as in 
vadakku in T and M and vadagu in K) which has the extra meaning of 
Sanskrit book, Sanskrit language and Pandits. 


Telugu terms for the north and the south are loan words from Sanskrit 
and the term for the ‘west’ is padamar which may be connected with 
the verb padut ‘to fall’ and for the ‘east’ it is turpu which may have 
some connection with taduput 'to drench'. But as the relation of the terms 
with the verb roots is not very clear we cannot arrive at a definite 
conclusion. But in consideration of the other Dravidian terms, we can say 
that the world of the Dravidians in South was bound by the sea on the 
east, by the high hills and mountain on the west, by the Sanskrit culture 
on the north and by the black beautiful coconut forests on the south. Hence 
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the Dravidians in the south do not show their original habitat in the 
Mohenjodaro region so far as their direction terms are concerned. 


A comparative lexicology of Dravidian and Indo-Aryan for metals presents 
a very interesting clue. Indo-Aryan words for metals are generally 
descriptive in origin. For example, lauha ‘iron’ is derived from loha, the 
original verb root is rudh ‘to be red’, loha is found in VS for the ‘red metal’ 
or ‘copper’ and AV lohita signifies ‘made of copper’ and loha in SBr stands 
for ‘made of copper’. In later Sanskrit loha, lauha is used for ‘iron’ probably 
by generalizing the meaning of the word to all red metal and then 
specializing it to the red iron which is heated, then again generalizing it 
to ‘iron’. Tamra the word for ‘copper’ cannot be traced back to a Sanskrit 
origin and might be a loan from Dravidian. K has the same word for 
‘copper’. In T and M the word is changed to Sembu and cembu. Tel. M. 
and K use the word loha and T. u-loha-pparul for ‘metal’ in general. This 
suggests that the Indo-Aryan name for 'iron' later on was taken by the 
Dravidians for ‘metal’ in general. Indo-Aryan word for metal is dhatu but 
the original meaning of this word is ‘constituent part’ or ‘ingredient’ and 
in course of time specialized in the ingredient of the body and also of the 
earth. It is from this latter meaning, the meaning ‘metal’ is developed. From 
the word pittala in Sanskrit literally, meaning ‘having the colour of the bile’, 
the words for ‘brass’ in Dravidian have been developed— Tel ittadi, T 
pittalai, M pittala and K hittale. Suvarna ‘gold’ in IA is descriptive (of 
beautiful colour), but it is not connected with the Dravidian words nor even 
the word hiranya found in RV. Vendi or velli is the Dravidian name for 
‘silver’, while rüpà «rüpaka or cdndi < candrikàá or rajata found in RV 
is the Indo-Aryan name for it. Hence gold, silver, copper and iron also were 
used by Dravidians. Brass, bell metals, sulphur etc. and the different gems 
are denoted by loan-words from Indo-Aryan. 


Regarding the weapons, it is said that Mohenjodaro people did not know 
the use of 'sword' and in Tel and K. we find khargamu a loan from 
Sanskrit khadgam. Katti, of course, is another word for ‘the sword’, but 
it might be originally a general name of the cutting weapons like 'a knife' 
or ‘a dagger’ < kurtr and might not be for any fighting weapon. The 
Dr. name for ‘the bow’ and ‘the arrow’ is bil/billu and ambu which have 
no correspondence with dhanus etc. and, bdna, fara etc. used by the 
Aryans. The Dr. names for ‘spear’ may be loan words from Skt. T. itti 
< Vedic rsti, M. sulam is traced to RV word $ülam and T. bullemu may 
be compared with Skt. bhallam (cf. Bengali ballam). 


As regards the animals, it is said that ‘horse’ was unknown in Mohenjodaro. 
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But in Indo-Aryan we find asva is replaced by ghotu(ka) very early for 
which T. M. K. have kudirai, kudir and kuduri and Tel. gurramu. So, at 
least the South Dravidians gave a different name for the 'horse' and did 
not have the borrowing from IA. 'Tiger' in IA has the descriptive name 
vyüghra, but Dr. special names are T. huli, Tel puli K kadurà. But ‘lion’ 
was probably unknown by the Dravidians as the Sanskrit name is borrowed 
simha/ singha. For ‘elephant’ Tel enuga T. gunai M. dna and K. dne Dr. 
have not borrowed these temrs from Indo-Aryan. Similarly they have 
different terms for tortoise, hare, dog, ass, mule, crab, ox, deer etc. 


For trees in general, palm trees, coconut trees, bamboos, Dr. have their 
own terms but they have taken loan of words for grapes, mangoes, melon, 
nuts, oranges, custard apples from Indo-Aryan. 

Of the birds, the peacocks might not have been known by the Aryans 
as the Dr. name taken as loan. On the other hand the names of cuckoos 
and crows might have been borrowed by Dr. from IA. Both, however, 
have separate sets of names for sparrows, kites, partridges, etc. 


From the lexicological study we find agriculture and weaving were not 
unknown to the Dravidian as also carpentry, but oil pressing was probably 
new to them as the terms were borrowed from Indo-Aryan. 


Of the ornaments, Dravidians have their own names for ear-rings, nose- 
rings and anklets, but bracelets, bangles, crown and necklaces might have 
been taken from the Aryans. Of the games, chess and top (bhramara) 
playing terms might have been borrowed from Indo-Aryan. 


The most important thing is that regarding architecture, the so called 
pillars, windows and fences might have been new to the Dravidians as 
the terms for them are borrowed in their languages in South. 


There is no doubt difficulty in arriving at a definite conclusion regarding 
the Dravidicism of Mohenjodaro culture from the lexicological study of 
the South Dravidian languages, but here we have attempted to give an 
outline of the possible way of examining the theory of Dravidicism of 
Mohenjodaro culture. By the present study, however, it is shown that the 
lexicological materials in hand do not support the said vjew. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AV = Atharva Veda, Dr. = Dravidian, IA = Indo-Aryan, K = Kannada, M = Malayalam, 
$Br = Satapatha Brahmana, Skt = Sanskrit, T = Tamil, Tel = Telugu, VS = Vajasaneyi 
Saühità. 


ILR = Indian Linguistic Researches; a pentalogue by D.N. Basu, Calcutta 1976. 
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Evidence of Sanskrit Loan Words in Arabic 


CHINMoy Dutt 


The copiousness of the vocabulary makes Arabic one of the outstanding 
languages of the world. When the Arabic spread over the whole of the civilized 
world, Arabic necessarily came into close contact with other languages and 
thus get split up into various modern dialects. Arabic itself had had contact 
with other countries as well, but this was mainly through other branches of 
the Semitic family. Hence in spite of foreign cultural contacts, the language 
of Arabia was able to preserve the essential Semitic family and richness, and 
was less affected by alien influences than any other of the Semitic languages. 


No other people in the world, perhaps, manifest such enthusiastic admiration 
for literary expression and are so moved by the word spoken or written, as 
the Arabic. Hardly any other language seems capable of exercising over the 
minds of its users such irresistible influence as Arabic. Typical Semites, the 
Arabians, created or developed no great art of their own. Their artistic nature 
found expression through pre medium speech. By virtue of the peculiar 
structure Arabic lent itself admirably to a terse, epigrammatic manner of 
speech. Arabic being a language which attained an early development and one 
which had been long written in and spoken by races of an intellectual 
cultivation and of an enterprising spirit for in advance of their ages, has 
undoubtedly supplied multitudes of words to the language of the West, through 
the direct method of adoption and naturalisation. It has done the same more 
obviously and openly, as everyone knows, for many oriental languages, such 
as Persian, Hindustani, Turkish etc. and the technical terminology of some 
branches of science and of some branches of commerce is mainly drawn from 
Arabic in most of the well known languages of Europe and Asia. Many of 
the analogies may doubtlessly be proved to have originated from Arabic, and 
many more are due to the fact of this borrowing from the copious and 
expressive vocabulary of Arabic that borrowing has been carried on for 
centuries in the languages of the West—in Spanish specially, which partly 
grew up under the shadow of the Arab rule in Spain—to a large extent in 
Italian, French and other languages of the Mediterranean stories—perhaps even 
in the classical Janguages themselves of Greece and Rome. 


The general impression of the Arabs is that Islam and Arabic literature 
are so complete that they had no need to borrow from others especially from 
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the Indians who are idolators. Prime facie on Arab muslim refused to believe 
that any other nation or prophet or country has anything to contribute to their 
culture. They conquered countries, often very early and they believed that the 
victory of the Arab swords was the victory of Islam and this filled them with 
a sense of superiority of their faith, a faith which was closely connected with 
their culture and language. Like some other imperial nations of history, they 
Arabicised the countries. They conquered; compelled the conquered to accept 
the faith of their conquerors, their culture, social system, and their language 
and script too. So those conquering Arabs in the first flush of victory refused 
to admit that any other nation had anything to contribute their culture and 
literature however ancient it might be. 


But no language is entirely free from borrowed words because no nation 


. has ever remained completely isolated. Contacts with other nations inevitably 


lead to borrowings, though their number may vary considerably. Loan words 
always show a superiority of the nation from whose language they are 
borrowed, though this superiority may be of different kinds. 

Although Arabic bears some external affinity with Sanskrit, yet the internal 
construction of the Arabic language evidently differs from that of Sanskrit. 
We find new words of Indian origin in Arabic vocabulary which have been 
imported into Arabic through commercial intercourse and through Hindu 
physicians, musicians, astronomers, mathematicians who were invited to the 
courts of the Abbaside Caliphs of Baghdad. 


Rgveda makes allusions to voyages by sea, and many such allusions occur 
in Buddhist Jatakas or Re-birth stories both of rather later date but bearing 
testimony to an old tradition. Sea trade no doubt cause from ports of Indian 
and passed to the Persian Gulf coasting along Gedrosia. For full thirty centuries 
India stood out as the very heart of the Old World, moulding and dominating 
its thought and life and maintained her position as one of the foremost maritime 
countries. It had trading settlements in Arabia, Socotra ( Skt dvipa Sukhatara, 
Ar. al-usqutrah) and all the principal cities of Arabia, Persia and all over the 
east coast of Africa and the cultivated trade relations not only with the countries 
of Asia, but also with the whole of the then known world. Through ages India 
thus occupied a unique-position in the commercial world as the main supplier 
of world's luxuries. To Arabia, India was indebted for the supply of 
frankincense, almod, myrrh, pearls, date, wine etc. on the other hand, India 
provided middle East and Graeco-Roman world with peeper, betel, ivory, 
cinnamon, cassia, ginger, beryls fine muslins, perfumes, unguents, aromatic, 
elephants, sandal wood, horn, ebony, logs of Sasamina and precious stones 
like ruby, onyx, lapis-lazuli, jasper, chalcedony etc. 
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It was through the ports that influence of Indian words were brought to 
bear upon the Arabic language long before the Muslim conquest of the land. 
The following is a list of Sanskrit words borrowed into Arabic. 


Skt candana (sandal ) Ar. Sandal cf. Gk santalon 

Skt támbüla (betel-leaf) Ar tambül 

Skt muska (musk) Ar. misk/mushk 

Skt karpüra (camphor) Arkafür, cf. Phl. kapur 

Skt kanakaphala (cloves) Ar. qaranfal 

Skt pippali (peeper) Ar. filfil 

Skt pügaphala (betel-nut-plum) Ar. fufal 

Skt érhgavera (ginger) Ar. zanjibal (dry ginger) 

Skt ela (lesser cardamoms) Ar. hail/hil 

Skt jatiphala (nutmeg) Ar. jaifal 

Skt triphali (a kind of electuary) Ar. itrifal 

Skt vibhitaka (belleric myrobalan) Ar. balilaj/balaylaj 

Skt haritaki (myrobalan) Ar. halilaj cf. Phl. halilak 

Skt tejpatra (cassia) Ar. sázahindi 

Skt karpasa Ar. qarfas : 

Skt patta (jute) Ar. futa (striped cloth) 

‘Skt nila (indigo) Ar. nilaj 

Skt mocaka (plantain flower) Ar. müz 

Skt narikela (coconut) Ar. narjil (al-jawz-al-Hindi), cf. Phi. guch-i-Hindak 
i.e. Indian walnut 

Skt ümra (mango) Ar. ümbaj 

Skt (late) nimbuka (lemon) Ar. limün 

Skt visa (poison) Ar.bish 

Skt khanda (sugar-candy) Per. Ar. qand, reg. Ar. nabat 

Skt Sarkara (sugar) Ar. sukkar, Per. shakkar 

Skt palànna (a sweet rice dish) Ar. faludaj, cf. Phl. paludah 

Skt nilotpala (blue lotus) Ar. nilofar, cf. Phl nilopal 

Skt caturaüga (chess) Ar. shitranj, cf. Phl.shatrang 


Skt tavaràja (white sugar) Ar. tabarzad/tabarzad = the best sort of transparent 
sugar cf. Phl. tawarzat 


Skt tatta (a large basin, bowl) Ar. tasht/tast/tassun; cf. Phl. tasht 
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Skt viņā (the Indian jute) Ar. vin, cf. Phl. vin 

Skt varnsika (reed-flute ) Ar. wanj, cf. Phl. vanjak 

Skt mahisa (a buffalo), Ar. jamiis, cf. Phl. gav-mesh 

Skt kapi (an ape, a baboon) Ar. kabi 

Skt srmara (a sable) Ar. samür 

Skt saikha (branch of a tree), Ar. sāj, Per. sag = the teak- tree, this wood 
is the most valuable of all known timbers. 

‘Skt ümlaki, Ar. al-amlaj, Per. amlah (Phylanthus embelica) 

Skt ahiphena (opium) Ar. al-Afyun 

Skt bartaku, beguna (brinjal) Ar. al-badanjan, P.badangan 

Skt sana (hemp) Ar. al-banj, P. bang 

Skt talishpatra (Indian drug) Ar. at talisfar 

Skt dhoshas (humours) Ar. al-düs 

Skt dhatu (the fundamental principle of the body) Ar. al-dhatu 

Skt ojas (strength) Ar. al-auj 

Tamil tokei (a peacock) cf. cog. Ar. forms : tughan= a royal falcon; tuti= 
a parrot ; tair = a bird; taus = a peacock. 

In some cases the word ‘hindi’ was added to the words which already 
existed in Arabic, e.g. ‘u‘ad-hindi’ (lignum-aloes); qust-hindi (the costus, a 
shrub whose root is used medicinally): tamar hindi (tamarind) etc. 


Arab navigation to the Indian coast induced half a dozen words of Indian 
origin into Arabic travels and geographical treatises, e.g. the word barijah 
(pl.bawarij) meaning pirates, is the Arabicised form of the Indian word ‘bera’; 
and the word dawnij (pl.dawanij) meaning ‘small boat’ owes its origin to the 
Indian word ‘dogni’ or ‘dingi’. 


Notes and References 
1. Steingass — A Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary 
2. Hava — Al faraid-addurriyah 


3. Unvala — King Husrow and his Boy, Pahlan text with English translation and 
notes. 


Nadvi — ‘Arab wa Hind ki taulliqut'. 
5. Hourani — Arab seafaring in the Indian Ocean. 
Hitti — History of the Arabs. 
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The period 2007-08 was really very eventful for the Department of Linguistics. 
It brought a fresh initiative and enthusiasm in the research and development 
of the Department. The Linguistics Department during this period has launched 
two important interdisciplinary projects with a grant from The University with 
Potential for Excellence (UPE) scheme. Both of the projects started in the month 
of August 2007. The projects are namely, 


e. Defining Key Concepts in Linguistics : A Bilingual Approach with Text- 
Machine Interface. 


° Language Use and Attitude : A Sociolinguistic Survey of ‘Non-Bengalis’ 
in Kolkata 


The first project being related to the domain of Computational linguistics, 
has a target to build up a user- friendly software with a Text-Machine interface. 
This interdisciplinary project includes faculty members from the Department 
of Linguistics, Computer science and Engineering and the Department of 
English of this University. The faculty members, Project Associates and Fellows 
associated with this project may be mentioned in this context: 


e 


e Faculty Members 


Depártment of Linguistics : Professor Krishna Bhattacharya 
(Principal Investigator) 
Dr. Mina Dan 


Dr. Aditi Ghosh 
Department of Computer Science 


and Engineering : * Dr. Sankhayan Chaudhuri 
Department of English : Dr. Tanmay Ghosh 

e Project Associate : Dripta Piplai (Linguistics) 
e Project Fellow : Debopam Das (Linguistics) 


The second project incorporates sociolinguistic methodology for evaluating 
language use and attitude reflected in Kolkata-resident Non-Bengali speakers. 
The research and investigation in this project is continuing under joint 
supervision of the faculty members from the Department of Linguistics and 
Sociology of this University. 
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èe Faculty Members 


Department of Linguistics : Dr. Aditi Ghosh (Principal Investigator) 
Department of Sociology : Professor Bula Bhadra . 
è Project Fellows : Sucharita Chakraborty (Linguistics) 


Chandrabali Rudra (Sociology) 


The year 2008 was also significant for the Linguistics Department accepting 
a new venture for inviting eminent academics from various Universities and 
Institutions. This was done under the UPE grant approved by the Hon’ble 
Vice-Chancellor of our University. The Department invited number of Visiting 
Professors and Fellows from India and abroad during the period of January— 
March 2008. The relevant information may be referred to in this context: 


Speakers Topic of Discussion Month of Visit 


Professor Probal Dasgupta Psycholinguistics Jan-Feb’ 2008 
Head, Linguistic Research Unit 
Indian Statistical Institute, Kolkata 


Professor Subhadra Kumar Sen Indo-European . Feb’ 08 
Formerly Khaira Professor of Linguistics 

Indian Linguistics & Phonetics 

University of Calcutta 


Professor Peri Bhaskararao Phonetics March’ 08 
Tokyo University of Foreign 
Studies, Tokyo, Japan 


Professor B.N.Patnaik Miscommunication, March’ 08 
Formerly Professor, IIT Kanpur Language & Power, 

Retired Professor of English Computational 

and Linguistics, Kanpur Linguistics 


Professor Swapan K. Banerji Field Linguistics & March’08 
Professor and Director Sociolinguistics 

School of Studies, Humanities 

and Social Sciences, Netaji 

Subhas open University, Kolkata 
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The Department has also organized four distinct Departmental seminar sessions 
on linguistic studies : l 

e Language and History 

o Language and Administration 

e Language and Text 

e Language and Society 
The year 2007 was the centenary year of celebration for discovery of the Carya- 
text from the royal court of the then Nepal. In the year 1907, the great scholar 
Haraprasad Shastri discovered the text, which was later established as an 
earliest document of Bengali. The Department of Linguistics celebrated this 
historic occasion on 5.12.07, with a valuable discussion on linguistic aspects 
of Carya (in the session on Language and History) by the renowned historical 
linguist Prof. S.R.Banerjee, formerly Professor of our Department. 


Dr. Shyamsundar Bhattacharya, formerly Head of the Unit of Language 
Division, Kolkata, presented a lively session with a discussion on problems 
and prospects of Language Census and corpus management in the session on 
Language and Administration (9.1.08). 


In the Language and Text session (13.2.08), Dr. Chinmoy Guha, Reader 
of the Department of English (C.U) discussed the significant role of 
Translation studies in interpreting textual structure. 


Prof. Bula Bhadra delivered ber thought-provoking speech on Language 
and Gender studies in the final session on Language and Society (20.2.08). 


We take immense pleasure to note that the students of our Department have 
actively participated in a number of national conferences and workshops. In a 
Students' Conference of Linguistics in India (SCONLI 2) held in University of 
Delhi (9.1.08-10.1.08), the second year students of our Department namely, 
Saumyadeep Ghosh and Koyel Sen presented their papers respectively on 
Bengali Upasargas: their origin, development and use and Linguistic structure 
of Bengali Advertisement after being translated from Hindi and English. 


The students and Project Fellows of the Department have also joined a 
workshop on Acoustic Phonetic Analysis of Bengali Speech organized by 
: CDAC and Microsoft Research of India. The workshop was held at CDAC 
branch office in Kolkata(27'^ February-2™4 March, 08). At least 30 participants 
including project workers from the discipline of Computer science attended 
this workshop. After successful completion of the workshop written and 
practical tests were conducted. We are proud to'announce that the students 
of our Department ranked first three positions in this examination: 
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. Umashankar Banerjee (Former Project fellow in UPE Research Scheme 
of the Department of Linguistics, Calcutta University): First position. 


e Nivedita Mitra (2? year student of the Department) : Second position. 


e Sunandan Kumar Sen (Presently Lecturer, Department of Linguistics, 
Calcutta University): Third position. 


We feel also proud to announce that Anindita Chatterjee, formerly student 
of our Department (2001-03) has been nominated as a Fulbright Scholar, 
Language Teaching Assistantship at University of Texas, Austin during the 
session 2008-09. She also attended the second conference on Culture, 
Language and Social practice (CLASP) at the University of Colorado and 
the first conference of IGALA at Spain, Valencia. She is, at present, a member 
of the International Gender and Language Association (GALA). 


Abhijit Majumdar 
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